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Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
300 3 with Anecdotes of their Courts. Now first pub- 
ished from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, private as well as public. 
LAND. Vol. IX. Colburn. 
As Miss SrrickLANpD advances in her valuable un- 
dertaking, materials present themselves more abundantly, 
and her Memoirs become more ample and more interest- 
ing. The entire.of this ninth volume is occupied with 
a single biography, and that is not yet completed—to 
wit, of Mary of Modena, the second wife of Jamzs 
the Second. Hitherto very little indeed has been 
known concerning her ; history has passed her almost in 
silence. Yet was she beautiful, accomplished, unfortu- 
nate. Her life was full of romance; it opened amid all 
of happiness that this world can offer; that, was ex- 
changed forthe glory.of a-crown, and that again gave 
= to the gloom. of exile, Such records of her as 
ave reached us are so manifestly tainted by partisan- 
ship, either against or for her, that it has been impossible 
to glean from them any satisfactory judgment of her 
character, and the influence she may have had upon the 
events of the time, It was natural that, amid the heats 
of faction, the enemies of the Court should give currency 
to reports that her husband was urged to fis fatal en- 
deavours after the restoration of Catholicism by _his 
Italian and Catholic wife. It is equally natural that, 
whether true or false, the rumour should have found ready 
credence with the people of England, always inclined to 
view with jealousy the influence of foreigners at Court. 
To those who in calmness review the events of that 
momentous period it seems wonderful that such mon- 
strous. stories should have been credited as those which 
found such ready currency at the moment, and were re- 
peated by grave writers pretending to record facts; as 
the tale of the substitution of a child brought tothe bed 
40 A.warming-pan, for the true Prince of Wales; who 
had died of fits, and similar extravagancies first circulated 
‘to prejudice the people against the claims of the children 
of the abdicated monarch, ‘and then received’ ag ‘a part 
of the popular creed... Miss SrrickLanp, howeve 


By Acnes Srricx- 


at Jeng ranted Mary from the aspersions of fac- 
Th, 


tion, :; In this'she has, been materially assisted by a large 


‘mass: of authentic:documents, for access: to. which’ she: 


OB itdebted'6.“M, Gurzo%, Pritie” ‘Minister of France, 
, and.-by a> considerable quantity of. hitherto inedited 
material which has bé#f’ opened fo'her ‘im’ this country. 
The most important of these documents are, first, 


wever, Das}. 





a diary supposed to have been kept by a nun 
of Chaillot, of the movements and: conversations of the 
Queen during her occasional visits to the convent after 
the death of James. Second, a quantity of state papers 
and correspondence from St. Germains. Third, about 
200 autograph letters addressed by Mary to the superior 
of the convent and yarious of the nuns of Chaillot. 
Fourth, a book entitled “the Genealogies .of the Mor- 
daunt Family,” written by the Earl of PererBorovGu, 
who was. JAMEs’s wooer, and brought home to him his 
bride. . This very curious volume, of which only twenty- 
four copies were printed, was found by Miss Srrick- 
LAND at the Herald’s College, and it has yielded a con- 
siderable supply of amusing, as well as of instructive, 
matter. 

The character of MARY was not one’ of those which 
write themselves upon the page of history.. Educated in 
the lap of bigotry, accustomed to self-indulgence, a beauty 
and a princess—circumstances.,were all hostile to the 
training of a great or good character ; nay, they were 
eminently adapted to spoil oné ‘that! was by nature ex- 
cellent. But nature had not endowed- Mary with mueh 
of intellect. Her’ ‘capacities::;were marrow ; her temper 
was not of the best; she was-a little peevish, and not a 
little selfish, On the other hand, she possessed a great 
deal of the womanly virtues which. go far. to redeem the 
defects we have noted. She was in herdisposition af- 
fectionate; an-attached.wife,.a.fond, mother, and a firm 
friend. When her capacities are compared with those of 
her husband, it is manifest that she could have exertipéd 
very little influence over his fortunes, ’ What James ‘id 
was done of his own accord, and not. through’, her 
prompting. ills 109 

The reader will now be enabled’ to understand the 
passages which we proceed, to adduce as ,specimens, pf 
this elaborate biography, and instead. of attempting to 
trate a consecutive story, which, within the limits ..of a 
weekly journal would be impracticable, unless: the notice 
were made a mere dull: collection.of .names and. dates, 
we propose to take-such -extracte-as--are-interesting. in 
themselves, apart from their context, prefacing them, by 
whatever explanations may be necessary to render them 
intelligible. a ae 
Mary was’ married at whey me of fifteed, &nd 
very much against her will. ‘Het desire’ had been to live 
and aie in.a convent, dedicating her fife to religio 2 OF 
the: wooing and. the winning the Earl of Perennokdtcn 


ha’, inthe ‘volume tamed ‘above, Jeft-arninate and: most 

amusing account, which..is, this intidduted:, The pin- 

Cege’s mother" : al tsetse a0 , } Yaane i. serie 
Had been accurately informed of the predileotiony 

in favour of her daughter, and in a very early. st 


V ,seswisdio 70 fx 
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business took occasion to discuss the matter with the young 


princess. Mary Beatrice wanted rather better than two months | pri 


of completing her fifteenth year; she was tall and womanly in 
figure, but perfectly unconscious of her charms, For her 
acquirements, she read and wrote Latin and French; she 
possessed some taste in painting, and was a proficient in 
music, which she passionately loved; but of those royal 
sciences, history and geography, which ought to form the 
most important part of the education of princes, she knew 
so little, that when her mother announced to her that she was 
sought in marriage by the Duke of York, she asked, with 
great simplicity, ‘‘ who the Duke of York was ?’’? Her mother 
told her, ‘‘ that he was the brother of the King of England, 
and heir-presumptive to that realm,;”’ but, the princess was not 
a, whit the wiser for this information. ‘‘ She had been so 
innocently bred,’’ observes James in his journal, ‘‘ that she 
did not know of. such a-place as. England, ror such a person 
as the Duke of York.” 


But the princess would not hear of it for a long time. 
Such was the ignorance in which she had been brought 
up, that it is stated she did not know there was such a 
place as England. By much persuasion she was induced 
to grant an audience to the deputy-lover, and this is the 
account of the first interview, which he has faithfully 
preserved :— 

He was condacted to the palace at the hour appointed; in- 
troduced into the duchess’s. apartment as before; and: found 
the young princess with her mother. ‘' The Princess Mary 
of Esté,’’ says he, ‘! appeared to be at this time about four- 
teen years of age; she was tall and admirably shaped; her 
complexion was of the last degree of fairness, her hair black as 
jet; so were her‘eyebrows and her eyes, but the latter so fall 
of light and sweetness as they'did dazzle and charm too. There 
seemed given unto them by nature sovereign power+-power to 
kilband power to save; and in the whole turn: of her’ face, 
whith was of the most graceful oval, there were all the features, 
all the beauty, and all that eould be great and charming in any 
human creature.’’ The earl approached her with the respect 
heithought due to his fature mistress; and, having made her 
the proper compliments, ‘ he asked her pardon if he were'the 
meansof disturbing her tranquillity, and in some sort crossin 
her inelinations ;, but, first from the sight of her picture, A 
now still more so from the view of herself, he was convinced it 
was the only means of making happy a prince whose love, 
when she came to know him, would make ample amends’ to 
her for anything that she might now regard asa grievance.” 
She answered with a little fierceness, ‘* that she was obliged 
tothe King of England and the Duke of York for their good 
opinion; but she could not but) wonder why from so many 
princesses of more merit, who would esteem that honour and 
be ready to embrace it, they should persist in endeavouring to 
force the inclination of one who had vowed herself, as much 
as was in, her power, to another sort of life, out of which she 
never could think she should be happy; and: she desired his 
Excellency,’’ even, as he fancied, with tears.m-her eyes, ‘‘ if 
he had any influence with his master, to oblige:her by endea- 
vouring to avert any further persecution of a maid who had ‘an 
invincible aversion tomarriage. Princesses there were enow,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ in Italy, and even in that house, who would not be 
unworthy of so great an honour, and who, from the esteem 
they might have thereof, would déserve it much better than 
she could do.” 

However piqued: the Barl might be at the lofty disdain with 
whieh the youthful beauty received his compliments, and:her 
earnest endeavours ‘to defend herself from the unwelcome alli- 
ance to which he:was: wooing: her, he was too able a diploma- 
tist to take any notice of her pointed hint that his master’s 
addresses would be more agreeable and suitable-to her aunt 
than to herself. Jn reply to all her passionate vhetoric on the 
propriety of his allowing her to fulfil that vecation to which it 
was her desire to devote herself, his Excellency told her, ‘that 
he. begged her pardon if: he could not obey her: he might 
have been induced ‘to do: so before he saw her, but now it was 
impossible, since he could not believe she was made for: other 
end than to give princes to the world, who should adorn it 
with characters of high virtue and merit ; that his country had 
need of such, and he would now hazard the offending her by 
persisting in his demand; since, if he did incur her displeasure 





by it, it would be the means of making her one of the happiest 


incesses in the world.’” The Earl complains that for all he 
could say the Princess appeared dissatisfied at his persistance. 
Well she might when the plain meaning of his flattering speech 
simply amounted to this, that since she suited the object of his 
mission, it mattered little whether she shuddered at the thought 
of being torn from her own sunny clime and the sweet familiar 
friends of her childhood, to be transplanted to a land of stran- 
gers, and consigned to an unknown husband five-and-twenty 
years older than herself, whose name she had never heard till 
she was'required to plight her vows of conjugal love and obe- 
dience to him; and that even the alternative of a eonvent and 
a veil were not to be allowed to her. Who can wonder that a 
young high-spirited girl, under fifteen, broke through the con- 
ventional restraints whereby princesses ate taught from their 
cradles to control their feelings, and endeavoured to avert the 
dreaded doom that awaited her by telling the Ambassador her 
mind with the passionate and tearful vehemence of a child of 
nature? Having done this, she maintained an obstinate 
silence, and retired with the Duchess her mother. The next 
day the Ambassador made a formal complaint of her Highness’s 
behaviour to Nardi; and expressed’ his‘ dissatisfaction. that 
having been kept on under pretence of ‘‘ Dangeau’s”’ negotia- 
tion for the dispensation, a much greater difficulty appeared in 
the aversion so openly expressed by the Princess, of whose 
consent he now utterly despaired. Nardi told him he need 
not be under the least concern on that account, since the ladies 
of Italy, when it came to be in earnest, were accustomed to 
have no will but that-of-their-friends-;-and-if- her mother were 
satisfied, she would soon be brought to a much more difficult 
matter than that. 


At last her reluctance was overcome ; but it was not, 
“as she afterwards declared, without floods of tears that 
she yielded to her mother’s commands, which, she had 
never before ventured to, dispute.” 

The marriage was solemnized by proxy, and then there 
was. a scene. 


Five days after the solemnization of her espousals with the 
Duke of York, Mary Beatrice completed her’ fifteenth year; 
and it must be confessed, that she conducted herself with no 
more regard for her newly acquired dignity as:a bride, than if 
she had been ten years younger: when the time was appointed 
for her to commence her journey to England, she cried and 
screamed two whole days and nights, and it was only by force 
that she could be kept in bed.. Nothing, in fact, would pacify 
her, till her mother consented to accompany her to England, 
and the duke her brother part of the way. The Earl, of 
Peterborough, who does not appear to be at all aware of these 
perversities on the part of the virgin Duchess of York, snd 
was by no means desirous of such additions to his travelling 
party as would compel him to depart entirely from the pro- 
gramme arranged both by the king and the duke for the home- 
ward journey, tried vainly to dissuade the Duches of Modena 
from this resolution. He says, ‘‘the time for the departure 
being come, the duchess mother would by all means accompany 
her daughter into England, and it could not be diverted. by 
any means, although it proved chargeable to her, and of ill 
consequence to.her concerns.’’ Mary, Beatrice, however, who 
had reason to know the real state of the case, told the nun of 
Chaillot, who recorded these, particulars from. her own lips, 
‘‘that her passionate importunity prevailed, over the extreme 
reluctance of the duchess her. mother to undertake so long a 
journey, which was extremely inconvenient, to her as regent 
for her son, as she was thus in a manner compelled, to leave 
the government in other hands. Her absence was unavoidably 
a month longer than she had by any means anticipated, and 
in the mean time a party was formed'against her which finally 
stripped her of her authority in the state, and caused an 
estrangement between her and the young duke her son. ‘‘I 
shall never cease,’ would Mary Beatrice say, when adverting 
to these circumstances, ‘‘ to reproach myself for my childish 
importunity, which led to such bad results for my mother.”’ 


But her grief was not of long duration. She speedily 
became very warmly attached to her husband. At the 
birth of her first child, however, her self-will shewed 
itself in a singular manner, 


Mary Beatrice was, of course, desirous that her first-born 
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should be brought up in the religion which she had been taught 
to venerate above all others. Her husband, though he desired 
it no less, knew that it was impossible, and explained to her, 
“ that their childven were the property of the nation; and that 
soon after their marriage it had been moved in Parliament that 
they should be brought up in the established religion of the 
realm, like his two elder daughters, the princesses Mary and 
Anne, or they would be taken from them and placed under 
the care of others. It was, besides, the pleasure of the king, 
to which they must submit, The youthful mother, like a rash, 
inconsiderate girl as she was, determined to have her own way, 
in spite of king, bishops, and parliament: A few hours after 
the birth of -her babe, she took an opportunity of sending for 
her confessor, Father Gallis, and persuaded him to baptise it 
privately on her own bed according to the rites of the Church 
of Rome, When her royal brother-in-law, King Charles, came 
to. discuss with her and his. brother the arrangements, for the 
christening of the new-born princess, Mary Beatrice told him 
exultingiy that ‘‘ her daughter was already baptized.” King 
Charles treated the communication with absolate indifference, 
and without, paying the slightest regard to the tears and expps- 
tulations of the young mother, who was terrified at the thought 
of having been the means of incurring a sacrilege through the 
reiteration of the baptismal sacrament, he ordered the little 
princess to be borne with all due solemnity to the Chapel-royal, 
and, had her christened there by a Protestant bishop, according 
to the rites of the Church of England, 
(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 


Chemistry and Physics in relation to Physiology and Pa- 
thology. By Justus Lirsic, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
London, 1846, Bailliere. 

Lizsic opens this, his latest treatise, with a sketch of 

the manner in which the natural sciences are developed. 

First there are unconnected experiments and observa- 

tions; then two.or more facts are found to bear upon 

one another; thence eertain special laws are deduced; 
then come. general laws, derived from a discovery of the 
connection of a series of facts, 

Many branches of physics, as mechanics, optics, &c. 
have become abstract sciences because their phenomena 
may be traced’ by means of certain formule from cer- 
tain data, without the necessity for actual experiment or 
observation, ‘ 

If the laws of animal life be as determinate as those 
of inanimate nature, LagBic sees no reason why these 
should not ultimately be ealculable in the same manner, 
and with the same precision, and physiology become a 
deductive science, Asa contribution to this.end is. the 
volume before us offered to the world. 





« If we bear in mind that, as no occurrence in the world, so | 
also no phenomenon of nature either in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, can appear without standing in relation to, or as the 
immediate result of another, that has preceded it (as the pre- 
sent condition of a plant.or animal is dependent upon certain 
pre-existing conditions) ; it is clear, that if all the causes that 
affect one condition and their influence upon time and space, 
with their properties, are known to us, we shall be able to de- 
clare what other condition will succeed the former one. The 
expression of these conditions or relations, is what we term a 
natural law. 


The greatest obstacle to the advancement of physio- 
logical science is the occupation of the medical mind by 
preconceived theories, received as a matter of faith rather 
than taught by its own reason’ Of this many curious 
instances are given. 

Erroneous observation from haste, or earelessness, or 
a too’ vivid imagination, is another source of error; and 
a third and yet more common one is-a hasty generaliza- 
tion and deduction of rules from isolated facts that do 
not justify them, Then a frequent.source of error is that 





of regarding <7 occurring simultaneously as neces- 
sarily connected, In the course of his illustration of this 


last fallacy; there occurs the following account of the 
cause of 
PUTREFACTION, 


The constituents of plants and animals into which sulphur 
and oxygen enter are formed of compound organic atoms; 
from the moment they are separated from the body, and come 
in contact with the air, they pass into a state of decomposition, 
which, once begun, continues even after the air is excluded. 
The colourless sections of a potato, turnip, or apple, soon be- 
come discoloured and brown on exposure to the air. In all 
these substances, the presence of a certain -quantity of water, 
by which the minutest parts receive mobility, is a necessary 
requirement, in order that on a transient contact with the air, 
a change of form and properties, and a breaking up into new 
products may be called forth; both of which continue until 
not a particle of the original body remains. This process has 
been familiarly designated by the term putrefaction. 


Fermentation is one of the processes of putrefaction ; 
both are parts of the contrivance by which combinations 
are again resolved into their elements. 


Continuance of the decomposition.—lf, from any external 
cause—by contact with oxygen, &c,—the condition of equili- 
brium.in the attractive force of the elements of one of these 
compound atoms be disturbed, the result is the establishment 
of anew condition of equilibrium. The motion imparted to 
the first molecule is transferred to the second, the third, &c., of 
the parts of similar nature, extending even to all dissimilar par- 
ticles, and to all other substances, if the force which held together 
theirelementsin their original form and character beless thanthat 
acting upon them with an opposite tendency. Want of power 
to maintain an original condition.is want of power of resistanee, 
Every body which is capable of offering this degree of resis- 
tance, hinders. putrefaction and fermentation in most cases by 
entering into a chemical combination with the body susceptible 
of either of these conditions; and the power of maintaining 
the original mode of arrangement is strengthened by every 
new accession of the force of attraction. ‘To the force which 
maintains: the condition of the first body, is added a second 
attraction which must be overcome before the elements of the 
first can change their locality or size. 


The question has been often mooted, whether putre- 
faction can take place in a living animal body. Lizsic 
answers in the affirmatiye. 


It is a fact that the dead body often passes into such a state 
of deeomposition while im the anatomical theatre that the blood 
of the living body is affected by it; the slightest puncture 
with a knife that has been used in disseetion induces a danger- 
ous or even fatal termination. The faets observed by Ma- 
gendie that vomiting, lassitude, and even, after a prolonged 
period, death have been induced, by applying blood that is in 
a state-of putrefaetion, cerebral substance, bile, and putrefying 
pus to fresh wounds, have never yet been contradicted. It is 
a fact that the-use of many articles of food, as ham, sausages, 
&c. in-certain stages of their decomposition, induce the most 


| dangerous conditions of disease in the healthy body, and not 


unfrequently are the eause of death. 


Animal substance in the aet of decomposition may 
thus produce disease ina healthy body. But can that 
body propagate it to another, and under what conditions ¢ 
LikBIG says— 

Phe requirement forthe eapacity-of infecting a second in- 
dividual, is the presence in the body of the latter of a sub- 
stance which can oppase no resistance either in itself or through 
the vital.energy in the organism to the: causes affecting a 
change of form and property. If this substance were a ne- 
cessary constituent of the body, disease must be transferable 
to\alk individuals; if only an accidental constituent, those 
persons alone would be infected in whom this substance was 
present in sufficient quantity, and of the characteristic nature. 
The termination of disease is only a destruction and removal 
of this matter; it is a re-establishment of the condition of 
equilibrium of those causes in the organism which regulate its 
normal functions, and which had been temporarily suspended. 


He considers that fungi and infusoria, so often found 
in putrefaction, are its attendants, not its originators, 
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Their uses are to hasten the process’ and prevent. con- 
tagion. os 

If the, process of putrefaction, be, terminated. by the return 
of the elements of organic beings.into carbonic acid, and: car- 
bonate of ammonia, it, ig clear that, the period necessary to 
effect this conversion, must) be most perceptibly curtailed if the 
putrefying agent be a plantation of infusoria, millions of whom 
are busily engaged in leading the constituent parts of the body 
into a state’’of decomposition by means of their ‘respiratory 
and digestive processes. “It can no longér' be doubted ' that 
nature has assigned to-the infusoria the important part of being 
the enemies and ts of all contagion and miasma; since 
the most incontrovertible facts have shown that the green and 
red infusoria are-during their life; and the process. of their 
propagation, sourees of the purest oxygen. In a similer man- 
ner fungi check , putrefaction .by ‘converting. to “their own 
nutriment, the. sulphurous and nitrogenous constituents, of 
vegetables—the actual originators. of corruption; and thus 
further the general transition into the final produets, of cor- 
ruption. , 


Having’ examined. seriatim.the relationship of. the 
various sciences with physiology, he rebukes the folly of 
those who have in their treatment of disease overlooked 
the mighty influence of magnetism. 


“If finally we,consider that the electrical current passing 
through a metal wire stands in a peculiar relation to the mag- 
netic properties which, it receives ; and if we remember that, 
by the magnetic needle the minutest differences of radiated heat 
may be detected, that the quantity of electricity in motion is 
expressible in numbers by means of the same electrical needle, 
and can be measured in cubic, inches. of, hydrogen, Soh by 
metallic weights, and. that finally when we see how the causes 
or forces, from which the properties of bodies and, their capa- 
cities to make an impression upon our senses stand in a reja- 
tion of mutual dependence to each other, we cannot doubt that 
the vital properties are equally dependent with all others upon 
‘these laws, and that the chemical and physical properties of 
the elements, with their form and method of arrangement, play 
a appresaies and appreciable part amongst. the phenomena 
of life. ; 


Anatomy alone, hé concludes, ‘will never make’an‘ac- 
complished = Tt is ‘an essential ‘element of his 
studies, but he must superadd ‘a knowledge of—" 


The matter'from which. this form was made, the forces and 
properties co-operating with those of life, and! the knowledge 
of the origin of: matterand..of the..changes:which are -ex+ 
perience’, before those-relations »can be -learnt, in) which all 
-constituents.of the organism,. the! fluid, as welli as the)solid, 
stand to:eack others Many physiologists deem: that, the im- 
portant questions which chemistry shas solved upon: this: sub- 
ject, only enrich herself, although all these results:take as low 
and subordinate a place.in chemistry as.those: that haye.been 
acquired by the analysis of minerals and mineral waters. © °. 





The Stars and the Earth; or Thoughts on ‘Time, Space, 
and Etermty. London:) Bailliere. 4 
Forry-£1GHTsmall pages, suggesting food for a Livre 
or THoucarT. i mt 3 
Light travels 213,000 miles in a secotid. ‘Therefore 
we do not see the tHioon till a second and @ quarter ‘after 
she is actually above'the horizon, nor’the stn for eight 
ininutes, nor Jupiter for fifty-two minutes) nor Uraniis 
for two hours. The light of the nearest fixed ‘star is 
three years in coming, to us, that of a star.of,theseventh 
magnitude trayels for, 180 years. before, it.reaches our 
eyes. The very ray, the, reader,.will, behold, to-night 
quitted the star about the time that Charles the Second 
hid: bimselfin the oak. The-ray from a star:\of ithe 


twelfth magnitude must have started four thousand years 
ago’to be visible'té'us nowe* © | aati oda 


_ This conclusion, when applied. to, each, of the former posi- 
tions, gives, the following, results ;—-We, do, not, see, the, moon 
as, itis; but.as it-was,.a,second end a quarter before; i.e, the 





moon may already have been dispersed into atoms for more 
than. @ second) and'we should: still see it-entireiand perfect. 
Wedo not‘see the:sun asit now’is, but'as it::was-eight 
minutes before;' Jupiter‘as:it: was fifty-two minutes’; ‘Uranus 
as it was more than’two hours before ; the star in’ Centaur as 
it was‘three ‘years ago; Vega as if was nine anda quarter 
years; and’a star of the twelfth magnitude as it was:four thou- 
sand-years ago, | - wie i now aldgiwensnn 

This is sufficiently familiar to all students of astronomy ; 
but..it,ig strange that, the fact. should never haye been 
viewed in another aspect..; uit seal Don in 


In:exactly the same way an:imaginary observer in the widon 
would mot see the-earth as, it-was at the momentiof observation, 
but. as it. was five quarters.of a, second before. An observer 
from the sun sees the earth as it was eight.minutes.before, 
From Uranus the ti en the reality and the perception 
by the eye being two hours and a half apart. 

SISVASRT QUA @xVAvov 

And again— : 

‘An observer itt Centaur can of course ‘never see the Northern 
Hemisphere of the earth, because this constellation never rises 
above our horizon. | But supposing’ it possible; and that. an 
observer were standing in this star.sith such powerful vision 
as to:be ableto distinguish all particulars upon our little-earth 
shining, but feebly luminous in: its borrowed light, hé) would 
see, in the year 1843, the public illuminations which, in the 
year 1840, made. the cities of our_native, country shine with 
the brightness of day, during the darkness of night. An ob- 
server in Vega woul bate By tee with us twelve years 

, and so on, until an inhabitant of a star, of the 12th mag. 
nitude, if we imagine him with unlimited power of vision ¢con- 
templating the earth, sees it as it was four thousand years ago, 
when Memphis ‘was founded, and the Patriarch Abraham wan- 
dered tipon its surface. ‘In the immeasurably great nutter of 
fixéd stars which are scattered about in the universe;floating 
in wether at a'distance of between ‘fifteen ard! twenty billions of 
tniles from wis}' reckoning’ backwards any given number of 
years, doubtless’ a ‘star’ could be’ found: whch ‘sees: ithe: past 
epochs of our earth as if existing now, or!:sd- mearly:corres+ 
ponding to the time, that the observer need wait no long time 
to see its condition at the required moment. ~~ 


What-are the inferences to: be drawn from these facts? 
Here itis that we are indébted to: the ‘author for those 
grand:and' novel thoughts te which. webave alluded. 
Thus is made comprehensible to us; the hitherto: incom- 
prehensible ideaof Omniscience. + cage 
_. We have here.a perfecty intelligible. perception of the. idea 
of the omniscience of God: with relation. to.past events. ..If. we 
imagine the Deity as a man.with human, powers, but. in.a far 
superior, degree, it. will, be.easy, for.us to, attribute.to: Him.the 
faculty and power, of really overlooking ‘and discerning, even 
in, the. most minute. particulars, everything. which; maybe sen- 
sibly.and, actually, overlooked, and.,seen, from. a real, point of 
observation... Thus, if we wish to comprehend how. any, past 
earthly deed or occurrence, even after thousands of years,.is 
as distinetly and, immediately in, God’s presence, as.if it were 
actually taking. place-before. Hig eyes,;.it is sufficient for our 
purpose to imagine Him. present at, a, certain point, at which 
the Jight;and the reflection, of the, circumstance is just arriving. 
Supposing, that, this result is, established ;, Omniscience, with 
respect to the past, becomes -identical and ;one, and the same 
thing with actual. Omnipresence with regard to space. For if 
we, imagine the eye of God present,at every point.of space, the 
whole course of the history of the world. appears to,Him im- 
mediately, and at, once... That,which occurred on.earth, eight 
minutes before, .is.glancing brighty,,.and, evidently,,in, His 
sight,in, the .sun.;,, Upon .the star of the, twelfth, magnitude, 
occurrences, which have, passed, away, for, four.,thonsand: years 
are seen by Him; and.in the intermediate points of space are 


the pictures of the events which haye happened, in-every, mo- 


ment. since,. Thus we have-here the extension, of Time, which 
copresponds with that of Space;, brought so -near, to our sen- 


-sible.perception,,that.time.and space cannot, be considered as 


at all. different from one.another,.....For, those things:which are 
gonsecutive,one to.the other in; point.of time, lic next to one 
another in space; .The.effect.does, not follow after the cause, 
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but it exists: visibly in space-near it, and.a picture has spread 
itself ont. before us, embracing space and: time! together,,and 
representing both so entirely and at: onee; that we are «no 
longer ‘able so: separate, or distinguish: the. éxtensiom of: space 
from that of time. The ommiscience of God, with regard to 
the past,:is become intelligible and’ easy to us,.as: a sensible 
and material all-surveying view. Before his eyes, endued with 
immeasurable powers of sight, the picture of past thousands 
of years is, at the present moment, actually extended in space. 
Hence, when we imagine the purely haman sense of sight ren- 
dered more extended and acute, we are able-actually to com- 
prehend one of the attributes of the Deity. 


‘Fhe author promises a continuation in developement 


of the magnificent idea he has here opened to our con- 
temptations. All who read the above will look for it 


with impatietice. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Canada and the. Canadians, in.1346-,. By Sir, Ricurp 
Henry Bonnycastuez, Kot, Lieut. Col. Royal Ena- 
gineers and Militia of. Canada West. In 2-vols. Lon- 
don,.1846., ‘Colborn. 

A PREFACE ought to be found at the beginning of a book; 
there the author should introduce “himself to his read- 
ers, if atall, with the necessary credentials. Sir RrcHarD 
Bonny¥caSt Lp, in his preface, does this duty buat par- 
tially: He tells us there that this is not his first appear- 
ancé as an author; that once he published a book called 
“ Canada in 1841,” which enjoyed so much popularity 
that he was induced to write a continuation of it, to wit, 
the “ Canada in 1846,” now upon our table. But Sir 
Ricwarp has omitted from the preface that which pro- 
perly belongs to. it, the, picture of himself. by himself, 
and we find it.inserted some pages onward in the second 
chapter. . We prefer, however, to restore it to its proper 
place,.and.so before we proceed farther, we will give to 
the reader a sketch of © = - 


THE AUTHOR, PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


A person employed actively in public life is a very bad 
hand to engage ‘in book-making. L often wonder whether 
this trifle, not intended as an offering to the reading people, 
will ever get into. print... A little ;memorandum-book sup- 
plies the smatériel, and. a, tolerable memory .the. embellish- 
ment. An engineer officer, of all other functionaries, needs 
a memory; settling at one moment the expenditure of vast 
sums; at andthér, looking into ‘the ‘tietits of °a barrack- 
damage worth sixpence; then, field-officer of the day inspect- 
ing ‘gtards; next,’ making experiments on the “destructive 
effects‘ of gunpowder, commencing with a perctission pistol, 
and ending with a mine ;* buying land, taking altitudes ‘of the 
san and'of' the moot, examining a Gunter’s chain or’ a theo- 
dolite, sitting as member of a court-martial, or of a board of 
respective’ officers, or counting the gold and silver in’ the’ mili- 
tary chest’; superintending a fortification of the ‘most intri- 
cate Vaubatism'; regulating the dip of the needle; or the deri- 
sity Of the earth; putting an awkward’ squad’ through’ the 
most approved ‘thaticeuvres ; ‘studying the integra? caictilus, 
or’ the ‘catenarian carve; bothered’ by Newton of La Place; 
reading’ Gerniin’ or Spanish ; exploring Oregon, or any other 
tenra incognita; building docks, ‘supervising! railways, sut- 
veying Ireland, governing a‘colony,; condacting a stegé, Jead- 
ing 4 forlorn hope ; an Indiaw chief, or commanding an arnity 
(both the latter rather rare);' well may his’ motto ‘be; as that 
of his corps is, Ubique: “So gentle reader, if there is wander- 
ing iti the matter of these pages, put it down, not to the watit 
of method or manners, but to the want of time; for even in 
a‘dull Canadian winter, it is only by fits‘and snatches that the 
mysteries of book-making can be practised. The iritéervals 
are uncertain, the ‘opportunities “few. At one hour, one” is 
drawing one’s sword’; ‘at the next, in‘oné of the two drawinhg- 
rooms, namety, that where ladies congregate, and that fit which 
steal-pens chiefly shine. ' But it is necessary, nevertheless, to 
go on with any thing one seriously begins ;' aid, alfhough’ the 
** art arid practique part” of book-making ‘is, considering ‘the 
requisite labour of bad penmanship, rather disguéting, yet the 


giving *alecal habitation and a name”’ to the,ideas floating 
on the sensorium is pleasant enough. It would be better if 
one had a steam pen, for I always find my ideas much more 
rapid than consist with a goose quill. The unhending of the 
mind in a trifle like the present is also agreeable’; and if the 
readet only ‘likes if, as much as it amuses’ me, atid it whiles 
away graver cares, and ‘the every-day monotony of a matter- 
of-fact existence, so much the better: 


His character understood, we have a key to his com- 
position. Unstudied, unpolished, immethodical, good- 
humoured almest to rudeness, frank and outspoken, 
opinions are thrown off without reflection, jadgments 
passed upon the slightest evidence, jests mingled with 
the most serious subjects, and themes for fear made 
food for laughter. | But them he has ‘an observant eye, 
and a good memory. What he has seen he has caught 
perfectly, and describes vividly ; and, therefore, with due 
allowances for his temperament’ and training, a cautious 
reader will gather from his volumes a great deal of new 
and really interesting information, relating to one of 
Great Britain’s: most flourishing colonies. Very vivid 
is this 

PICTURE OF CANADA. 

Canada is, as I have written two former volumes to prove, 
a magnificent country. I doubt very much if Nature has 
ereated a finer country on the whole earth. The soil is gene- 
rally good, as that madé by the decay of forests for thousands 
of yeats upon substrata, chiefly formed of alluvion or dilu- 
vion, the deposit from waters, must be. If is, moreover, 
from Quebec to the Falls of St. Mary, almost a flat surface, 
intersected and interlaced by wumbertess streams, and studded 
with small lakes, whilst its littorale is a river unparalleled in 
the world, expanding into enormous fresh water seas, abound- 
ing with fish. If the tropical Faxuries are absent, if its win- 
ters are long and excessively severe, yet it yields all the Euro- 
pean fruits abundantly, and even some of the tropical ones, 
owing to the richness of its soil, and the great heat of the 
summer. Maize, or Indian corn, flourishes, and is more 
wholesome and better than that produced in the warm south. 
The crops of potato, that apple of the earth, ds the French, so 
justly term it, are equal, if not superior, to those of any other 
climate ; whilst all the vegetables of. the temperate. regions of 
the old world grow with greater luxuriance than in their ori- 
ginal fields, I have successively and successfully cultivated 
the tomato, the melon, and the capsicum, in the open air, for 
several seasous, at Kingston and Toronto, which are not the 
richest or the best: parts of Western Canada, as far as-vegeta- 
tion is:concerned. - ‘Tobacco grows well in the westerm dis- 
trict; and where is finer wheat harvested than in Western 
Canada? Whilst hay, and that beauty of a landscape} the 
rich greeti sod, the velvet carpet of the earth, are abundant 
and luxuriant; If the majesty of vegetation is called in ques- 
tion, and initertropicat plants brought forward in contrast, even 
the woods and trackless forests of Guiana; where the ‘rankest 
of luxuriance prevails, will not do morethan compete with the 
glory of the primeval woods. of Canada. I know of nothing 
in this world capable of exciting emotions of wonder and ado- 
ration more directly than ‘to’ travel ‘alone through ‘its forests. 
Pines, lifting their hoary tops beyond man’s'vision, unless he 
inclines bis head so far backwards.as to be: painfol to his: or- 
ganisation, with trunks which require fathoms of line tolspan 
them; oaks of the most gigantic form; the immense and grace- 
ful weeping elm; enormous poplars,,.whose magnitude must 
be seen, to be conceived ; lindens,.equally vast; walout- trees 
of immense size ;.the beautiful birch, and, the wild cherry, large 
enough to make tables and furniture of. 


Sir RrcHarp returns again and again to the subject 
of intemperance, which, he says, is the curse’ of the 
colony, the'ruin of settlers and soldiers. 


idIncthe whole North American continent, Canada: is:only ex- 
ceeded by the, States of ‘New Hampshire: and: Connecticut in 
the lists of insanity ; and to shew that intemperance. as well as 
climate has something to do with this melancholy result, I 
shall only state, without entering’ into’ details; that a well-in- 
formed resident has calculated, that- when the provinee con- 





tained the above number of inhabitants [506,505] the con- 
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sumption of alcoholi¢ liquors, chiefly whisky, was, excluding 
children under fifteen years of age, five gallons: a year for 
every inhabitant; whilst in 1843, in England and. Wales, 
where the most accurate returns of the excise prove the fact, 
it is only 0°69 of a gallon; in Scotland, 2°16,;,in Ireland, 
0°64 ; and the total consumed by each individual, not excluding 
those under fifteen, is only 0:82 per annum for the three king- 
doms, If the children under, fifteen in Canada are to be in- 
cluded, still the.consumption of spirit is awful, being, 2} 
gallons for each; but it must. be much higher, since the excise 
is not regulated as at home. That such excessive drinking 
prevails in Canada may bevattributed partly to the cheapness 
of a vile mixture called Canadian whisky, and partly to 
climate, with a thermometer ranging to 120°, and with such 
rapid alternations. _In Canada, also, man really conquers the 
earth by the sweat of .his brow; for there is no harder labour 
than the preparation of timber and the subduing of a primeval 
forest in a country of lakes and swamps. I have an instance 
of the effect of excessive drinking daily before my door, in the 
person of a man of respectable family and of excellent talents, 
who, after habitually indulging himself with at least the mode- 
rate quantum of sixty glasses of spirits and water a day, now 
roams the streets a confirmed idiot, but, strange to say, neyer 
touches the cause of his malady. Are, therefore, not idiocy, 
madness, and perhaps two-thirds of the dreadful calamities to 
which human nature is subject here, owing to whisky? I have 
seen an Irish labourer on the works take off at a draught a 
tumbler of raw whisky, made from Indian corn or oats, to 
refresh himself: this would kill most men unaccustomed to it, 
but a corroded stomach it only stimulates, Canada is a fine 
place for drunkards—it is their paradise—‘‘ Get drunk for a 
penny; clean straw for nothing’? there, Think, my. dear 
reader, of whisky at tenpence a gallon—cheaper than water 
from the New River in London. Father Mathew, your prin- 
ciples are much wanted on this side of Great Britain ! 


In common with all who have written or spoken upon 
the subject, Sir RicHArp sees in the improved mental 
cultivation of the soldier the only cure for this destruc- 
tive vice. Describing a visit to the remote fort of Pene- 
tanguishere, he says :— 


I was agreeably surprised to find at this remote post that 
only one soldier drank anything stronger than beer or water ; 
and of course very little of the former, owing to the expense of 
transport, was to be had. The soldier that did drink spirits 
did not drink to excess, How did all this happen in a place 
where drunkenness had been proverbial? The soldiers, who 
were of the 82nd regiment, had been selected for the station as 
married men. Their young commanding officer patronised 
gardening, cricketing, boating, and every manly amusement, 
but permitted no gambling. He formed a school for the 
soldiers and their families, and, in short, he knew how to 
manage them, and to keep their minds engaged; for they 
worked and played, read and reasoned; and so whisky, which 
is as cheap as dit there, was not a temptation which they 
could not resist. In winter he had. sleighing, snow-shoeing, 
and every exercise compatible with the severe weather and the 
very deep snow incident to the station. I feel persuaded that, 
now government has provided such handsome garrison libra- 
ries of choice and well selected books for the soldiers, if a ball 
alley, or racket-court, and a cricket-ground were attached to 
every large barrack, there would not only be less drinking in 
the army, but that vice would ultimately be scorned, as it has 
been within the last twenty years by the officers. A hard- 
drinking officer will scarcely be tolerated in a regiment now, 
simply because excessive drinking is a low, mean vice, being 
the indulgence of self for unworthy motives, and beneath the 
character of a gentleman. To be brought to a court-martial 
for drunkenness is now as disgraceful and injurious to the re- 
putation of an officer, as it was to be tried for cowardice, and, 
therefore, seldom occurs in the British army. The vice of 
Canada is, however, drink; and temperance societies will not 
mend it. Their,good is very equivocal, unless combined with 
religion, as there is only one Father Mathew in the world, nor 
is it probable that there will be another. 


Nor is another filthy habit less vehemently ‘de- 
nounced :— 


Smoking to excess is another source of immense evil in the 





backwoods. Avman accustomed, only to a cigar, gets at last 
accustomed tothe lowest:and vilest of tobacco. I used to 
laugh at: some “of my friends, in Seymour, when I saw them 
witha broken tobaceo-pipe stuck in the ribbon of their straw 
hats: These were men: who had paraded in their day the shady 
side of Pall Mall. They founda pipe a solace, and cigars 
were not:to’ be had for love or. money, ‘‘ Why do you not 
put your pipe at least out of sight ?’’ said J. ‘It isthe 
Seymour Arms’ creét,’’ responded my good natured gentle- 
men farmers; ‘4and we wear:it accordingly.’’ Smoking all 
day, from the hour of-rising, is, I actually believe, more in+ 
jurious to the nerves than hard drinking. It paralyses exer- 
tion. I) never saw an Irish labourer, with his hod and his 
pipe, mounting a ladder, but I was sure to discover that he 
was an idler... I never had a groom that smoked much who 
took proper care. of my horses; and I never knew a gentle- 
man seriously addicted to smoking, who cared much for any 
thing beyond himself. 


These dangérs avoided, Sir Ricnarp is of opinion 
that Canada offers more adyantages to emigrants than 
any other of the British colonies :— 


John Bull had visited. almost every portion of the Northern 
and Western states, was a shrewd, observing character, and 
had come to the conclusion, which he very plainly expressed, 
that the state of society inthe Union was not to his taste ; that 
he could procare lands as cheap and as good for bis gold in 
Canada, and that to Canada he would bring’ his old woman and 
his children. ‘‘ For,’’ said he, *+in the London or Western dis- 
triets of Upper Canada the land is equal to any in the United 
States, the ‘climate better, and by and by it will supply all 
Europe with grain. Settling there, Englishmen will not al- 
ways-be put in mind of the inferiority of the British to the 
Americans; will not always be told that kings and queens 
are childish humbugs; and will not have his work hindered 
and. his mind poisoned by constant elections and everlasting 
grasping for office. While,” says John to Jonathah, ‘‘ Tam 
in Canada just as free as you are ; I pay no taxes, or only such 
as I control myself, and which are laid out in roads, or for my 
benefit. I can worship after the manner of my fathers, with- 
out being robbed or burnt out, and I meet no man who thinks 
himself a bit better than myself; but as I shall take care to 
settle a good way from republican sympathisers for the sake 
of my poor property, I shall always find, my neighbours as 
proud of Queen Victoria as I be myself.’”’ Jonathan replied, 
that he had no manner of doubt that Miss Victoria was a real 
lady, for every female is a lady in the States, the word being 
understood only as an equivalent for womankind ; and that 
John might. like petticoat government, but for his part, he 
calculated it:was better to be a king one’s-self which every 
citizen of the enlightened republic was, and no mistake. And 
kings they are; for all power resides there in the body of 
which he was a favourable specimen, but which does not al- 
ways shew its members in so fair a light. 


Extremely graphic is the sketch of 


EMIGRANTS. 


The English franklin and the English peasant who come 
here usually weigh their allegiance a little before they make up 
their minds; but if they have been persuaded that Queen 
Victoria’s reign is ‘‘ a baneful domination,”’ they either go to 
the United. States at once, or to those portions of Canada 
where sympathy with the stars and stripes is the order of 
the day. If they be Scotch radicals, the most uncompro- 
mising and the most bitter of all politicians, they seek Canada 
only with the ultimate hope of revolutionising it. But the 
latter are more than balanced by the respectable Scotch, who 
emigrate occasionally upon the same principles which actuate 
the respectable portion of the English emigrants, and by the 
hardy Highlanders already. settled in various parts of the 
colony, whose proverbial loyalty is proof against the arts of 
the demagogue. The great mass of emigrants may, however, 
he said to come from Ireland, and to consist of mechanics of 
the most inferior class, and labourers. These are all impressed 
with the most absurd ‘notions of the riches of America, and on 
landing at Quebec often refuse high wages with contempt 
to seek the Cathay of their excited imaginations westward. 
If they be Orangemen, they defy the pope and the devil as 
heartily in Canada as in Londonderry, and are loyal to the 
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backbone. If they are Repealers; they come here sure of 
immediate wealth, to kick up a-deuce of a row, for two shil- 
lings and sixpence currency is: paid for a day’s labour, which 
two shillings and sixpence was a hopeless weck’s fortune in 
Treland ; and yet the Catholic Irish who have been long set- 
led in the country are by no means the worst subjects in this 
transatlantic realm, as 1 can personally testify, having had the 
command of large bodies of them during the border troubles of 
1837-8. ‘They are all loyal'and true. In the event of a war 
the Catholic Irish, to a man—and what a formidable body it 
is in Canada and the United States!—will be on the side of 
England. O’Connell has prophecied rightly there, for it is 
not in human nature to forget the wrongs which the Catholics 
have ‘suffered for the past ten ‘years in a country professing 
universal freedom and toleration. The Americans of the better 
classes with whom I have conversed admit this; but their 
dislike of the Irish is rooted and general among ail the native 
race; and they fear as well as mistrust them, becanse, in 
many of the largest cities, New York for one, the Irish pre- 
dominate. The Americans say, and so do the Canadians, 
that, for some years back, since the repeal agitation at home, 
a few very ignorant and very turbulent priests of the lowest 
grade have found their way across the Atlantic. I have tra- 
velled all over Canada, and lived many years in the country, 
and have been thrown among all classes, from my baving been 
eonnected with the militia. I never saw but one specimen of 
Irish hedge- priest, and, therefore, do not credit the assertion ; 
this one came out last year, and a more furious bigot or a more 
republican ultra I never met with, at the same time that he 
was as ignorant as could: be conceived. Such has not hitherto 
beefi the case with the Catholic priesthood of the Canadas. 
The French Canadian clergy are a body of pious, exem- 
plary men; not perhaps shining in the galaxy of science, but 
unobtrusive, gentlemanly, and an honour to the sewtane and 
chasuble. 


Sir Ricwarp, it should ‘be stated, is the son of the 
BonnycastTLe, author of the famous “ Arithmetic’ 
and * Algebra.” 


Hence an odd mistake at Buffalo, thus 
narrated ;— 


I and another officer in uniform were received with all 
honours, and escorted to the Eagle hotel, where we were 
treated sumptuously, and had to run the gauntlet of hand- 
shaking to greatextent. A respectable gentleman, about forty, 
some seven years older than myself, stuck close to me all the 
while. I thought he admired the British undress uniform, 
but he only wanted to ask questions, and, after sundry answers, 
he inquired my name, which, being courteously communicated, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I am glad, that’s a fact, that I have seen you, 
for many is the whipping I have had for your book of algebra.”’ 
Now, I never was capable of committing such an unheard-of 
enormity as being the cause of flagellation to any man by 
simple or quadratic equations; and it must have been the 
binomial theorem which had tickled his catastrophe, for it was 
my father’s treatise which had penetrated into the new world 
of Buffalonian education. 


Now for another anecdote of 


AN IRISH AUCTIONEER, 


There was a funny fellow, an Irish auctioneer at Kingston, 
some years ago, called Paddy Moran, whom all the world, 
priest and parson, minister and methodist, soldier and sailor, 
tinker and tailor, went to hear when he mounted his rostrum. 
He was selling the goods of a quarter-master-general who was 
leaving the place. At last he came to the cellar and the rum. 
“* Now, gintlemin,”” says Moran, ‘‘ I advise you to buy this 
rum—/7s. 6d. a gallon! goittg, going! Gintlemin, I was once 
a sojer—don’t laugh, you officers there, for I was—and a 
sirjeant into the bargain. It wasn’t in the Irish militia—bad 
luck to you, liftenant, for laughing in that way, it will spoil 
the rum! I was the tip-top of the sirjeants of the regiment 
—long life to it! Yes, I was quarter-master-sirjeant, and 
hadn’t I the sarving out of the rations; and didn’t I know 
what good ‘ration-rum was; and didn’t I help meself to tlie 
prime of it! Well, then, gintlemin and ladies—I mane, Lord 
save yees, ladies and gintlemen—if a quarter-master sirjeant 
in the army had good ram, what the devil do you think a 
querter-master-general gets?’ The rum rose to fifteen shil- 
lings per gallon at the next bid: 


wan pn eS 

Perhaps the most graphic of his pictures of the 
people is this of a numerous class of whom few par- 
ticulars have reached us :— 

THE LUMBERERS. 

Here, after you have hewed or crept your toiling way, 
you see, some yards or some hundred yards, as ‘the forest 
is close or open, before you a light blue curling smoke 
amongst the dank and lugubrious scene; you hear a 
dull, distant, heavy, sudden blow, ‘frequent and deadened, 
followed at long intervals by a tremendous rending, crashing, 
overwhelming rush; then all is silent, till the voice of 
the guardian of man is heard growling, snurling, of 
barking outright, as you advance towards the blue smoke, 
which has now, by an eddy of the wind, filled a large space 
between the trees, You stand before the fire, made under 
three or four sticks set up tenwise, to which a large cauldron 
is hung, bubbling, and seething, with a very strong odour of 
fat pork ; a boy, dirty and ill-favoured, with a sharp glittering 
axe, looks very suspiciously at you, but calls off his wolfish dog, 
who sneaks away. A moment shews you a long hut, formed 
of logs of wood, with a roof of branches, covered by birch 
bark ; and by its side, or near the fire, several nondescript 
sties or pens, apparently for keeping pigs in, formed of 
branches close to the ground, either like a boat turned upside 
down, or literally as a pigsty is formed, as to shape. In the 
large hut, which is occasionally more luxurious, and made of 
slabs of wood or of rough boards, if a saw-mill is within 
reasonable distance, and there is a passable wood-road, or 
creek or rivulet navigable by canoes, you see some barrel or 
two of pork, and of flour, or biscuit, or whisky, some tools, 
and some old blankets or skins. Here you are in the lum- 
berer’s winter home: I cannot call him woodman, it would 
disgrace the ancient and ballad-sung craft; for the lumberer 
is not a gentle woodman, and you need not ging sweetly to 
him ‘‘ to spare that tree.’ The larger dwelling is the hall, 
the common hall, and the pig-sties the sleeping-places. I 
presume that such a circumstance as pulling off habiliments 
or ablution seldom occurs; they roll themselves in a blanket 
or skin, if they have one; and as to water, they are so fre- 
quently in it during the summer that I suppose they wash 
half the year unintentionally. Fat pork, the fattest of the 
fat, is the lumberer’s luxury; and as he has the universal rifle 
or fowling-piece, he kills a partridge, a bear, or a deer, now 
and then. I was exploring last year some woods in a newly 
settled township, the township of Seymour West, in the New- 
castle district of Upper Canada, with a view to see the naked- 
ness of the land, which had been represented to me as flowing 
with milk and honey, as all new settlements of course are said 
to do. I wandered into the lonely but beautiful forest, with 
a companion who owned the soil, and who had told me that 
the lumberers were robbing him and every settler around of 
their best pine timber. After some toiling and tracing the 
sound of the axes, few and far between, felling in the distance, 
we came upon the unvarying boy at cookery, the axe, and the 
dog. My conductor at once saw the extent of the mischief 
going on, and finding that the gang, although distant from the 
camp-fire, was numerous, advised that we should retrace our 
steps. We, however, interrogated the boy, who would 
scarcely answer, and pretended to know nothing. The dog 
began to be inquisitive too; and one of the dogs we had with 
us venturing a little too near a savoury piece of pork, the 
nature of the young half-bred ruffian suddenly blazed out, and 
the axe was uplifted to kill poor Dash. I happened to have a 
good stick, and interfered to prevent dog-murder ; upon which 
the wood-demon ejaculated that he would as soon let out my guts 
as the dog’s, and therefore my companion had to ‘shew his 
gun; for shewing his teeth would have been of little avail 
with the young savage. The settlers are afraid of the lum- 
berers ; and thus all the finest land, near rivers, creeks, or 
transport of any kind, is swept of the timber to such an ex- 
tent that you must go now far, far back from the lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, or the Ottawa, before you can see the forest in 
its primeval grandeur. This robbery has been carried on in so 
barefaced and extensive a manner that the chief adventurer, 
usually a merchant or trader, who supplies the axe and canoe- 
men with pay in his shop-goods, cent. per cent. above their 
value, becomes enriched. The lumberer’s life is truly aa un- 
happy one, for whenever he reaches the end of the raft’s 





voyage, whatever money he may have made goes to the fiddle, 
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the female, or the fire-water ;, and he starts again as poor as at 
first, living, perhaps, by a rare chance, to the advanced. age, 
for a lamberer, of forty years. And 4 curious sight is ‘a raft, 
joined together, not with ropes, but with ¢he ‘linibs and thews. 


of the swamp or blue beécli, which ig the’ natural ‘cordage of, 


veneration, while many of the mightinesses of society 
contract into dwarfish stature, and scarcely procure a 
passing glance. ANDERSEN is beth. poet and philo- 
sopher, although, we believe; he has: never scribbled: a 
stanza or composed a treatise.’ But his tales are at once 


Canada, and is used ‘for scaffolding and packing. A ‘raft 4 | poetry and wisdom ;-and’ the: spirit that inspires those 


quarter of a mile long—TI hope I do not exaggerate, for it may | 


be half a inile, never ‘hating measured one’ but by the eye— | 


with its little huts of boards, ‘its apologies for flags 4nd 
streamers, its numerous little masts and ‘sails, its cooking | 
caboose, and its contrivances for anchoring and catching the 
wind by slanting boards, with the men who appear on its sur- 
face as if they were walking on the lake, is curious enough ; 


tales is infused’ into his travels. 

The tour ‘extended’ to Ftaly, Greece, Constantitiople, 
and up the Danube to his home again, not a very lon 
ora very novel route, but ere made to overflow wit 
interest from ‘the individuality which the author has 
thrown into the work, ANDERSEN becomes our. com- 


but to see it in drams, ‘or detached portions, sent down foain- eee and interpreter—a part of the. scene—which we 


ing and darting along the timber slides ‘of the Ottawa ‘or the 
restless and rapid Trent, is still more so; and fearful it is to | 


hold as he; beheld, it, tinged with, his, own mind’s 
peculiar hues, presenting the most familiar, objects.in 


Observe its conductewr, WhO looks in the rapid by fo means $0 |, a new aspect. 


much at his ease as the functionary of that name to whom the 
Paris diligence is entrusted. Numberless accidents happen ; 
the drams are torn to pieces by the’ violence of the stream; 
the rafts are broken by storm and tempest; the men get 


_, But. we are detaining. the. reader..too Jong “from the 
feast, to. which:the: above remarks are: intended: to bean 
introduction. ‘It is indeeda book ‘ot to!'be criticised, 


‘but to be enjoyed, and there is so much-to delight our 


drunk and fall over ; and ‘altogether it appears extraordinaty readers, however various their tastes, that we would 


that a raft put together at the Trent village for its’ final 
voyage to Quebec should ever reach its destination, the trans- 
port beitig at least 450 miles; atid ‘many go ‘much farther, | 
through ah open and ever-agitated fresh ‘water sea, and 
amongst the intricate channels of ‘The Thousand Islands, and 
down the tremendous rapids of the Longue Sault, the 
Gallope, the Cedars, the Cascades, er 


We conclude with an extract, for:which ell bur seadese 
who have ever tasted this dainty beverage: wilt humbly | 
thank Sir RicwArp. Itisa f .ssowe Ff 


RECEIPT FOR SHERRY COBBLER. 2 

Let the sun’ shine ‘at “about eighty degrees’ Fahrenheit. 
Then take a lump of ite, fix it at the 
with a tool made like a drawitig-knife or earperter’s plane; ‘set 
face upwards. Collect the raspings—the fine raspings, mind 
—in a capacious tumbler: pour thereon two glasses of good 
sherry, and a good spoonful of powdered white sugar, With a 
few small bits—not sticés," but bits—of lémon, about as big 
as a gooseberry. © Stir with a wooden: macerator.* « Drink 
through a tube of macaroni or vermicelli. Cest:? eau benite, 
as the English lord said to the garcon “at ‘the Milles Colones, 
when he first tasted real parfait amour.’ C'est Leaucoup 
mieux, Milor;: answered «the: waiter,’ witha profound 
reverence, if 


/ 
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A Poet’s Bazaar. Fromthe Danish of Hans Curist1an 
ANDERSEN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” By 
C. Becxwitn, Esq,, In 3. vols, London, .4846. 
Bentley. aiaias 

THE reader will be surprised to see a. work beating.the 

above title placed in, the department devoted to the. nar- 

ratives of travellers, but it is a fancy of AN DERSEN’S by 
this quaint name to: designate the reminiscences ) of: his 
wanderings in many: lands. This scrap of affeetation 
ihaccords with the’ plainness and ‘simplicity! of the man, 
or with the unaffected character of the book, and perhaps 
it ie due to the suggéstion of ‘some! Coptthagen "puly- 
lisher, as fastidious about title-pagés ‘ds‘are our owt, 
and equally delighting in such as mystify ‘the public by 
their no-meaning. * wiringtircad sagt 

The Poet’s Bazaar is, in fact, a.tour wherein the writer 
appears to have set down with singular, faithfulness, the 


advise them not to be cdntent with’the following pattial 
gleanings, but te procure'the bodK itself in their book 
clubs, or bortow it from'their libraties, — = me 
We begin with an ‘éntire’ chapter, which, although 
long, will be forgiven, because it is the best. specimen 
we could find of the. peculiar features of these travels, 
and how record and reflection are mingled in them,.and 


poetry is infused throughout. 
- A NIGHT. IN ROME. . 

-»'There.is a street,in Rome whichis called -Via -Purificazione ; 
but.we cannot say of it that it is. purified, It, is an up and 
down. sort of. place; cabbage-stalks and.old, broken pota lie 


ge of wboard:. rasp'it |e rewn arqund about ; the,smoke rolls out of- the door of the 


asteria, and signora opposite—nay, I cannot help it, but it-is 
true—signora opposite shakes her sheets out of the window 
every morning. .In this street there are generally many stran- 
gers ;;, but this;year most of them: remained jat Naples and Flo- 
rence, for fear of the fever and, pestilential sickness that was in 
Rome... I lived. quite, alone, in.a Jarge:house,,not even thevhest 
or: hostess, slept, there at night... It was a.Jarge,;: cold hoase, 


with. alittle. wet garden, in which there,were only a row of peas 


and a half-blown gilliflower 5. yet,in the neighbouring gardens, 
which ;were at,,a higher-elevation, stood, blooming hedge-rows 
with monthly roses, and trees, full. of yellow citrons. .. The latter 
ore the, continual -rain-well ; but the. noses;.on the-contrary, 
appeared as if they had lain fora, week,in the sea.:; The even- 
ings were so- lonesome, in, the,cold, large rooms; the black 
chimney yawned: between the windows, and out-of-doors were 
rain and drizzle,;, All-the.doors.were, well.\secured with locks 


and, iron. bars ;, but.of what use,were they,2) The wind whistled 


and screeched through, the,crevices.in the.doors; the fewsticks 
in the chimney blazed up, but,they did not throw any warmth 
inte the room ; the cold. stene floor, the. raw. walls and the high 
ceiling, seemed,only.to. be adapted for the:summer season. If 
I_would make myself comfortable,.I was obliged, to, put:on my 


fuyr-lined, trayelting-boots, .surtout,.cloak, and fur.cap.;,jyes 


then .it.. was, well enough! ,.[t, is, trues that) side) which was’ 
turned .towards; the, fire-place, was, half-roasted; but inthis 
world one must .know how tojchange sides, and, so. turned, 
like a, sunsflower,. The evenings were somewhat long, but 
‘then my teeth, began to; give some nervous; concerts, and it was 
remarkable how they improved. in dexterity. ...A\neal. Danish 
toothache .is; not, to. .be.compared to.an dtalianvone. Pain 


impressions, made upon, his,mind by, what he beheld, and jPlayed.on the keys ofjithe. teth,..as) if it.wergoa Lisatior.a 


incidentally. the. thoughts suggested..,..; All,.these.).are 
frankly. uttered, without; the slightest endeavour: after 
etfect or fine writing, but with the simple-earnestavss, of 


Thalberg,, Sometimes.it rumbled im the foreground,:and. then 
anon ia the background),as when two martial bands,answeneach 
other, ; .whilst,a,large front tooth sang the prima, donna’s part 
with,all the trills, roulades,, and cadences, of torture. There 


a man. who: has) something: to say,: and says. its ins the wes such, barmony.endi powex)\in.the, whole, that;,I at last felt 


natural language that first rises to: his lips.»i°Then there 
is an innate nobilityrofesoub\in ANDERSEN ‘that»tinges 


‘no, longer like.a human, being}, From, an:evening»it slid |into 
A night coneert and it, was during such.a one, whilst the wint- 


even his*most commonplace utterances! "*/He meaderes |, ook withthe stormy,and.the rain d, down ‘with- 
greatness and littleness by’other standards than’'the world — L Poe a Be seems and Corp the shebedamed My 


ie'Wort tO ase. Tn “his eyes," tiuch that ist yccotnted 
trivial arid’ méafhhas” a" grandeut that “eOnimnatidy his, 





writing materials stood close by it, and I saw quite distinctly 
that the pen danced over the white paper, as if led by, anyiavi- 
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' sible*hand ; but it’ was not’so, it did’ it ofits ‘Own accord: ’ Tt 
wrote after dittation: and'‘who dictated’? ‘Yes, it® sounds 
strange ; but it is’ true. * I say it; and! you will’ believe ‘tive, it 

» was my boots; my old: Copenhagen boots, which, because they 
were soaked through with the: rain, had earned”a place in: the 
chimney by the red embers, If} -suffered: from: toothache, 
they also suffered from waterache:, they dictated their, own 


* 


winter of 1840-41... The boots said: .‘‘ We,are two brothers, 
right boot and left boot, Our first remembrance is,, that. we 
were well rubbed in with wax, and then extremely well brushed 
up and polished. I could'see myself in my brother, and he 
could see himselfin me; and we saw that we were one body, 
4 sort of Castor and Pollux, a species of Siathese twins, whom 
fate had détermined shoul! tivé and dié, éxist and not’ exist; 
with each other.’ We were both: ‘born’ in ‘Copenhagen. "The 
shoemaker’s boy carried us in his hand forth itit’the’ world, 
/ andthe first glimpse’ awakened’ sweet but false expectations 


about our destination. He to-whom we weére ‘coxisigned tm. | 


mediately pulled us by the ears till we elosed round ‘his’ legs, 
and then he went down the stairs/with us. We creaked with 
joy, It rained outside, but we still-creaked; but only the 
first day. Alas! how much wet there is to get throught in 
this world! _ We were not born to. be waterproof boots, and 
therefore did not feel ourselves happy. No, brush gaye,us the 
lustrue of our youth ; this lustre we possessed whea the shoe- 
thaker’s boy carried us in his hand through-the streets ; who 
can therefore depict our happiness when we one morning heard 
that we were to ‘travel ‘abroad,—yes, to Italy, thaf ‘sunny, 
warm land, where’ we “should 'tréad on ‘marble and “ classic 
ground, drink in the warm sutibéams, ‘and’ 'stitely regain’ our 
youthful lustre? We travelled. During the longest routes 
we slept in the portmanteaw and dreamed of the warm lands. 
Inthe towns, onthe contrary; “we looked well * about! us ; 
put it was wet and ‘rawjas' in ‘Denmark! **Our' ‘sole “gota 
yangrene; ‘they were obligéed-to bé parted from’ the’ body 
Munich, and we fond ourselves: ‘with new soles’ Tif- 
stead; but they were madé ‘as well'as if they had been" born 
with usi':’ Were we: but over the Alps,’” we sighed + *“it “is 
fine and mild there.” “And wégot over the Alps; but it! Wis 
not fine and mild there? it rained ‘and’ it ble; © anid if’ we 
happened now and then to’ tredd on marble, it was so icy 
cold that the marble drew'theeold -perSpiration out of our 
soles, and. the:damp ‘traces of them ‘renamed where’ we Had 
trodden.’ It was quite livélyin ‘the evening when the® waitér 
numbered ‘all ‘the boots ‘dnd ‘shdes’ in’ the hotél; ‘we were 
placed in‘a row amongst ' these’ foreign’ comradés, arid: lreatd 
‘fom them about: the places ‘they’ came from. There was’a 
pair’of beautiful’ red mordeco ‘bodies with black feet (1 think 
it was’ it Bolognay, and they told ‘us about thé warm ‘Suniinér 
4n Rome and Naples} they’ told‘ us‘ about their climbing wp 
Vesuvias, where the feet) were barit’ off them “by the ‘sub- 
‘terranéan heat; alas’! we alméet desired to die in Such a mani- 
ner, Were we but over the’'Ajpenines'! were we But “in 
Rome!—and we went there!’ But’ now’ we have grovelfed 
in‘rain and sludge, week after’week !!' But’ oné must’ see’ all 
things, we ‘suppose ;'and there ‘never willbe an end éither‘of 
curiosities or ‘pouring’ rain} (Not a warm ray Was ‘refreshed 
us; theicold wind has gambolled ‘around ‘us!’ ‘O° Rome, 
Rome! to-night, for the: first’ time; we will? drink wartsth 
feom the blessed’ chimney; ad’ we will’ drink ‘till’ te’ barst’! 
Pie 'u leathers -are' alf gone; ‘arid our’ bodies ure giving 
way’: ‘they’ will burst® too’! Bat ‘before’ we ‘die this Blappe 
death, we wish this our ‘history’té be ‘noted “down, arid “our 
dead bodies brought 'to Berlin, to rest with: him who! has had 
bourage ‘and manliness enotigh to depict * alien wie es'est’)’ 
to the truth-loving Nicalai.”* “And?having said thiis much, the 
‘boots fell together. ‘It was quite’ still; my night lamp Wwerit 
out; I dozed a: little; an@ when! T awoke in’ the morning ‘I 
thought it wasa dream :' buf T'looked' into the chimney ¥ ‘the 
boots were quite ‘shrunk ‘up, ‘they stodd like miummits stand- 
ing amid ‘the cold ashes. 1 looked at the paper as it lay by 
my lamp’; it'was a grey paper ‘full of| ink‘spots'’ the pen hdd 
really passed over it, but the words had fun’ inte each other, 
for the pen had written the “Woots’ Memoirs‘on grey paper. I 
noted down what I stilt remémbered’s and the reader ‘will 
recollect that -it is not 1, but my boots, who cry ** Woe !’?to 
ta bella Italia. de 6m gsr 


biography, and this, I. think, will throw, aJight on the Italian | 


| ieee acti at ae 

~ I like this city; it is lively and motley. The. shops appear 
to have been brought. from, Vienna! ,.‘‘ Yes, here is,much to 
see,’ says the burgher;,‘‘go with me to the ruins of the 
palace,on the lofty rock by,the Dannhe. There isa prospect 
pyer.the floating bridge, oyer towns and corn-land! Along 
| the rock there hangs a street with many coloured houses, with 
balmy trees, and children dance, np there in the warm sun.” 
We wander throv h the city;, here are old reminiscences ! 
there are rare legends here are also charming. roses, and still 
prettier children, 1 met. quite.a little girl, she had a large 
bouquet. She smiled on me. Seeing a stranger, she stopped, 
took one, of the prettiest roses, gave it. to me, nodded, and 
was gone... The. rose shall not, wither ; it shall bloom. in a 
poem, and when. the little one herself ina few years becomes 
a full-blown rose accident may bring her this poem: will she 
then remember the stranger to, whom, she gave the flower ? 
| We stand in the open square before the town-hall, over the 


4 





eof which there is a picture.on the wall, painted al freseo. 
Ot cemean an old man in a black habit and with a long 
, beard ;, he bends over. an open book, What. does this picture 
signify ? what says the legend? It is a tale calculated to awaken 
Lhorror... This figure was once one of the most powerful coun- 
‘ sellors of the city; he was an alchymist and, an astrologer, 
| feared and hated, He, knew, how. to. appropriate everything 
tte himself,,even. the, poor-witow’s little field, And. the poor 
Woman, forced her, way, into the council-chamher, where he 
sat with the mighty of the city ;. she, lifted her voice in despair, 
and demanded of him to take an oath that he had acted ac- 
heording to law and conscience.’ Aud he took! »tie ‘book, bent 
/over it, read the outh with a hollow voice, raised his hand, and 
swore. Then a whirlwind rushed through: the hall, and they all 
sank to the ground. When it was again still, and they rose up 
again, the perjurer ‘Had vanished: “Tite window was broken, and 
Quivide on the-wall there.stooddiving in every feature, as we see 
pit still, and-ineffaceable, the figure ofthe counsellor of Pres- 
»burge: The devil had,blewn: bim- into the smooth wall like a 
coloured shadow, 1 oni? qRwgN 338% 
. Here are .. 

“Ey SCRNES. ON THE DANUBE, 

Our steamer was again on its flight ;,;we met another steamer 
Arpad,-ifcame. from. Vienna,: and dike .ours, was overloaded 
with passengers. Hats swung, handkerchiefs waved, we looked 
in,each.\others’ eyeay.we: saw oursélves there, and thé picture 
vanished agains’« Not one of: the ‘many: figures \hids remained 
behind in memory, except that of a lady in a nankin:cloak, 
and with a gree @-place in my heart. 
I hope. she ,is as affable as she_ appeared to be !.. The whole 
morning, long before we reached Presburg, we saw a_ thick, 
heavy smoke rising in'the horizon; it was a fire ; the half of 
the Theben Had burnt that'day. We approached’ this ‘place at 
sunset; it ig one of the most picturesque on the whole voyage. 


°A‘ruin stood on ‘the ‘top of the mountain, certainly the finest 


along the shores of the Danube.” The’ red glare of the evening 
san shone’ on ‘the wet’ mill-wheel, which; as i¢ went round, 
seemed tov be: of beaten gold; All was’ green’ and fragrant 
around, |}; What. ibeauty, | what magnificence in the whole 
scenery( \Theben,, in Hungary, isa; little spot fallen from 
cheaven,; jand here, ‘in. all this splendour of nature, was! wailing 
and.need.... Half. of the toyrn, lay, in,rubbish and, ashes; ,a thick 
smoke fumed from the, burning , houses ;,,the ; small chimneys 
‘stood like pillars in, the air; the roof had. been torn off. the 
vhurch ; the blackened walls had been licked by the red flames ! 
What misery ! many mothers .were yet seeking their,children. 
‘A woman stood by the shore and wrung her hands!, A burnt 
horse limped away Over the bridge? “We hurry past! We 
are in Austria! ‘next morning we shall see Vienna! Meagre, 
endless’ forests lay: before us’! “Phe ‘air was thick ‘and hot 
already inthe early morning. ‘There was no sunshine, as over 
‘the Mediterranean and’ Bosphoras. I faieied Iwas at home 
‘on a'warmy oppressive: summer's day: My voyage was tiow 
overs «Ai dejection of! spirits erept’ over’ me, and pressed ‘on 
my heart--+a prediction-of something! evil:,' Ja:our littl Den- 
mark, every: talent. stands;so near the other thateach pushes 
and treads on‘the other, for.all will have a place, . As, regards 
mayself,.they, have only, eyes for my faults. My way,at home 
is through a stormy, sea, I know that many.a waye will, yet 





The picture of 


roll heavily over my head before I reach the haven. Yet this 
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I know full well, that my future time cannot be more severe 
to me than are those by whom I am surrounded. 


MUNICH. 


Every city, from Rome the eternal, to our own, silent 
Sorée, has its peculiar character with which one can be inti-« 
mate, even attach oneself to; but Munich has something of all 
places; we know not if we are in the south or the north. IT 
at least felt a disquiet here—a desire to leave it again. Should 
any one fancy that my description of Munich contains crade 
and contradictory images, then I have given the most just 
picture according to the impression that the town has made on 
me. Everything here appeared to me to be a contradiction. 
Here were Catholicism and Protestantism, Grecian: art and 
Bavarian, ale, Unity L bave not found here: every hand- 
some detail appears to have been taken from its original home, 
and placed in. and about. old: Munich, whieh is: a: town like a 
hundred others in Germany. The post-office, :withits red 
painted walls and hovering figures, is, taken from Pompeii; 
the new palace is a copy of the Duke of Tuseany’s. palace in 
Florence—each stone is like that of the other.. The Aw 
church, with its stained-glass windows, its colossal lace-like 
tower, in which every thread is a huge block,of stone, reminds 
us of St. Stephen’s church in Vienna ; whilst the court chapel, 
with its mosaic pictures on a gilt’ ground, wafts us to Italy. 
T found but one part in Munich that can be called great and 
characteristic, and that is Ludvig-street. The buildings here 
in’ different styles of architecture blend together in’ a unity, as 
the most’ different flowers form’) a beautiful’ garland. The 
Gothic-built university, the Italian palaces, even the’ garden 
close by, with its painted piazzas, supply a perfeot'whole. T 
think that if one drove through this street; and from thence'to 
Schwanthaler’s and Kaulbach’s ateliers, one would receive the 
best picture of what Munich is intended’ to be; but if one will 
see it as it really is, one must. also go into the *‘ Bockkeller,’’ 
where the thriving citizens are sitting with their tankards, and 
eating radishes and bread, whilst the youths dance to the 
violin ; one must go through the long streets which are build- 
ing—or more properly speaking, along the high road, where 
they are planting houses. 


Here is a characteristic anecdote of one of our 
countrymen :— 


AN ENGLISHMAN AT TERNT. 


The Vetturino declared that we could not arrive time enough 
at'Terni to visit the waterfall. I, who had seen it on a pre- 
vious journey, was resigned. The Englishman, on the con- 
trary, raved; and this time not without reason. He swore, he 
stormed, he tvovli'see’the waterfall. It was pitch dark when 
we'reached Terni, but the Englishman would have his way. 
He called fot a guide, had two lanterns lighted, got upon an 
ass, and ordered them to conduct him to the watertall. ‘‘ But 
it is impossible for you to sec it with two lanterns.’’ ‘‘ Then 
we can take three,’’ he replied; and rode away. The guide 
looked extremely pleased with the whole arrangement; it was 
certainly the first time that he ever saw the waterfall by such a 
light. How they managed to place the two or three Tatiterns 
by that gigantic fall I know not; but the Englishman said, 
when he returned, that the waterfall at Terni was not worth 
the trouble of going all that way to see ; he had viewed it both 
from above and: below, but it was a poor affair. 


The same specimen of cockneyism afforded a great 
deal of amusement during the rest of the journey. It is 
a lively and humorous; but a caricatured, picture of John 
Bull on his travels. 


At length we came to the last station, La Storta, a little 
hamlet, a few hours’ drive from Rome. The first.and only 
inn here looks like a common stable; the kitchen and guests’ 


room is in one. The walls are painted. with, wretched. land- | P® 


scapes, just as one sees them in a..bad. magic-lantern, with 
thick strokes and gross colours, glowing and imperfect as in.a 
coloured A B.C book. All the. light, comes.in through. the 
door. In the middle of the floor stood a large square iron 
box with fire in. it, and by the side of ita deal table and 
benches for the guests. Bunches of brackens hung under the 
ceiling to attract the flies, probably that they, might not spoil 
the paintings, Poultry arid. bottles had their place on the 
floor ; the smell of cookery filled the room, and we saw every 





thing in a light tone of smoke from the chimney. The pro. 
spect through the door was bounded by a gravel-pit and a 
dung-hill, with living turkeys.. The diligence and baggage- 
waggon filled up the remaining space. Our Englishman went 
immediately to the fire-place, looked at the different dishes, and 
at once took what was ready, and what he thought was best; 
but the hostess of La Storta turned on her heel, and in a mo- 
ment snatched the piece he had taken out of his hand, her 
flashing eyes measuring him from top to toe. He pushed hey 
aside. She asked if he were mad, and then shewed him the 
meat he had ordered, which was still quite raw inthe pan. He 
pinched her fat arm, and she raised her kitchen knife. Her 
husband, a little thick man, ran up, held her round the waist, 
and lifted her from the foor. She waved the knife about, and 
a broad stream of words flowed through the house. The 
Englishman’s face was red as fire ; he seized a rush chair, and 
held it before him. We, however, managed to get peace re- 
stored, and then he began to eat. He ate as much as three 
persons. “‘ I shall eat for two,’’ said he, ‘* I shall eat, for 
I am vexed ;—eat, yet only pay three paoli.”” The hostess, 
however, demanded six paoli; the Vetturino, whose boarder 
the Englishman was at all meals, complained aloud. 
We took the Vetturino’s part, and the Englishman 
loaded the poor fellow with abuse. ‘' He shall have 
no drink-money !’’ said he. ‘‘ I am displeased with him, I 
am dissatisfied with the food ; dissatisfied with the company.’” 
‘With the company?’’ asked Signora. ‘‘ Certainly,” said 
he, ‘you are always chattering. Snurr-r—how it clatters ! 
and your husband is stupid, he is dumb, he has no education, 
no refinement !’’ ‘No education !’’ replied Signora. She 
became quite pale, put her arms a-kimbo; ‘‘no refinement! 
Husband, take your academical certificate out of your pocket, 
and shew him that you have education.” Her little husband 
was just as pale as herself; he said not a word ; his eyes stared 
wildly around. He took out his pocket-book, and unfolded a 
paper, which he held out before the Englishman. ‘‘ Read,’ 
said Signora, “read, if you can !—my husband not a man of 
education! Englishman, look at me! It is you who are am 
uncultivated fellow ; and you say you have lived with princes ! 
Oxen and dogs have been your companions, maladetta!”” ‘TI 
don’t read,’’ shouted the Englishman, in the midst of her 
speech; and struck the paper, set his arms a-kimbo just like 
Signora, and imitated the gobbling of a turkey-cock. All at 
once the hostess stood by the side of Signora; she raised her- 
self on one foot, her eyes-glistened, she held a dish of cauli- 
flower in her hand, and the contents flew over the English- 
man’s head. The hens on the floor fluttered wildly about; I 
laughed, some of the company drummed on the table with 
their fingers, and two ladies belonging to another Vetturino’s 
party, flew to aside door. From that moment no one spoke 
to the Englishman ; he got into the diligence, and pretended 
to sleep, From La Storta begins the campagna of Rome, a 
large grass-grown churchyard—that is the picture it presents. 
No house; but theruins:of tombs, without name, lie by the 
way-side. The shepherds drive their flocks of sheep amongst 
the high thistles. ‘+ Nero’s:grave,”’ cried the Vetturino, as he 
pointed to a monument close-by the road, We drove past. I 
discerned the cupola of St: Peter’s ; oh, how my heart beat 
at the thought of seeing Rome again! I knew that green Monte 
Mario. We rolled over Ponte Molle, and were enclosed by 
the white walls of the vineyards, until we stopped outside Porto’ 
del Popolo. The passports were delivered, we received our 
bulletta ; a soldier got up alongside the other Vetturino, whilst 
the officer bade us follow to the’custom-house. We followed. 
‘*‘ Not to the custom-house,’’ was'the first word our English- 
man said. He shouted it out of the diligence; he ordered 
them to drive him to an hotel, for he would not be dragged 
about ata soldier’s orders. ‘To the custom-house,” we all 
cried, and the Vetturino drove thither. In the Englishman’s 
rtmanteau there was found a number of wax candle-ends. 
‘‘T have brought them from the inns I have slept in; they 
stand in the account, and are paid for, and I take with me 
what belongs to me.’’ Here we took leave. : 


In a more poetical strain is this — 


A ROSE FROM HOMER’S GRAVE. 
The nightingale’s love for the rose is celebrated in all 
oriental songs. The wingéd Singér brings a serenade to his 
odorous flower in the silent, starry night. I saw a blooming 
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hedge of roses, not far from Smyrna, under the tall plantains 
where the merchant drives his loaded camels, proudly stretch- 
ing theirlong necks, and treading clumsily on the ground 
which is holy ; the wild doves flew amongst the high branches 
of the trees, and the dove’s wings shone, as a ray of sunlight 
glided over them, so that the wings looked like mother-of- 
pearl. On the rose-hedge one flower was-the first amongst 
them all, and to this the nightingale sang his sorrowful love- 
» tale. But the rose was:silent, Not a dew-drop lay, like the 
tear of pity, on its leaves; it was bent with its stem over 
some large stones. ‘‘ Here rest the world’s greatest: poet!” 
said the rose, ‘I will shed my perfume over his grave! I 
will strew my leaves on it when the storm tears them off! 
The Iliad’s singer became earth in this earth in which I ger- 
minated, and from whence I sprang! I, a rose from 
Homer’s grave, am too holy to bloom for the poor. nightin- 
gale!'’ And the nightingale sang itself to death. The camel- 
driver came with his loaded camels and his black. slaves. _ His 
little boy found the dead bird. He buried the little warbler 
in the great Homer’s grave, and the rose shivered in-the blast. 
The evening came, the rose folded its leaves closer, and 
dreamt that there was a beautiful sunlit day. A crowd of 


strange men came; they were Franks. They had made a’ 


pilgrimage to Homer’s grave. Amongst the strangers was a 
poet from the north, from the home of mistsand the northern 
lights, He broke the rose off its stem, pressed it fast.in a 
book, and took it with him to another quarter of the globe, 
to his distant fatherland, And the rose withered. with grief, 
and lay in the narrow book which he opened in his home, say- 
ing, “‘ Here is a rose from Homer’s grave!” Yes, that is 
what the flower dreamed, and it awoke, and trembled in the 
witid. A dew-drop fell from its leaves on the songster’s+ 
grave. And the sun arose, and the flower was: more: beautiful 
than before. The day was warm; the rose was in its own 
warm Asia. Then footsteps were heard ; there came strange 
Franks, as the rose had seen them in its dream, and amongst 
the strangers was a poet from the North. He broke the rose 
off, pressed a kiss on its fresh lips, and took it with him to 
the home of mists and the northern lights. The remains of 
the flower now rest, like a mummy, in his Iliad; and, ag in 
its dream, it hears him open the book. and say, ‘‘ Here is a 
rose from Homer’s grave !”’ 


The following is in the best manner of our DickENs: 


RAILROAD TRAVELLING. 


What was that red thing which darted like lightning close 
past us? It was one of the watchmen who stood there with 
his flag, Only look out ! and the nearest ten or twenty yards 
you see is a field, which looks like a rapid stream, grass and 
plants run into each other, We have an idea of standing out- 
side the globe and seeing it turnround. * * *. Those 
who drive in carriages, on the by-roads, seem to ‘stand. still; 
the horses appear to lift their feet, but to put them down 
again in the sameplace, and so we pass them. There is a 
well-known anecdote of an American, who, travelling for the 
first time ona railroad, and seeing one milestone so quickly 
succeed another, thought he was speeding through a church- 
yard, and. that he saw the monuments. I should not cite this, 
but that it—with a little transatlantic license, to be sure— 
characterises the rapidity of this manner of travelling ; and 1 
thought of it, although we do not see. any milestones. here. 
The red signal-flags-might stand for them, and the same 
American might have said: ‘‘ Why is. every one-out to-day 
with a red flag?’’ I can, however, relate a similar story. 
As we sped past. some railings, that appeared to me to bea 
pole, a man who sat beside me said: ‘‘ See! now weare in 
the principality of Cothen,” and then he took apinch of snuff, 
and offered me his box; I bowed, took a pinch; sneezed, and. 
then asked ; ‘‘ How far are we now: in. Cothen?’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ 
replied the man, ‘‘ we left it behind us while you were sneez- 
ing !”’ i 

Here we pause, purposing to return once mére. to 
these delightful volumes. 


(To be continued.) 
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Reminiscences of Australia, with Hints on the Squatter’s 
Life. By C. P, Hopeson,. London, 1846. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Vo.vumE succeeds volume descriptive of the vast con- 
tinent of Australia, and of the characteristics of Austra- 
lian life ; yet such is the extent of the subject, and so 
great the interest it excites at home, that all are welcome, 
all find a ready sale and eager readers.. Mr, Hopeson’s 
reminiscences are among the. most attractive that have 
been transmitted.from the Southern hemisphere. They 
are the notes of a practical, sensible, observant man, 
who has lived among the scenes and people and manners 
he.paints, and whose sketelres consequently are more 
trustworthy than the hasty and often superficial ones we 
have been accustomed to receive from travellers passing 
rapidly through the country and making no acquaintance 
with the inhabitants. 

Mr. Hopeson addresses himself to the emigrant, de- 
tailing the results of his own experience and teaching, 
the practical lessons he has himself learned through trials 
and difficulties. He is an enterprising man, for he has 
explored the wildernesses for thousands: of miles, and 
accompanied two expeditions, in one, of which he at- 
tended Dr, LEIcHARDT, who was left behind because 
the party wanted-provisions, and afterwards he went in 
search of the doctor, an errand deemed to be hopeless, 
ag it was.searcely. expected that he-could have survived 
the various perils with whieh he was surrounded, but 
who was happily found and restored to his friends. It 
is manifest; therefore, that here is ample material for a 
very amusing as well as instructive volume, 

‘Fhe reader is probably aware that in the interior of 
Australia are formed transitory lakes, which, in the wet 
season, cover large tracts with their waters, and in the 
dry season evaporate, leaving ouly bare seud_ or putrid 
marshes. These lakes have no outlets, Mr. HopGcson 
is of opinion that further inland lakes of this sort exist 
of vast size :— 

That there are still some vast lakes in the interior I fully 
believe ; what becomes of the enormous torrents that each 
little tributary assists teswell out? I have seen rivers flooded 
a mile over either bank, and running at the. rate of six miles 
per hour for weeks and weeks; I do believe that they meet at 
some inland reservoir, and: become stagnant, till either dried 
up by evaporation or absorbed by the thirsty nature. of the. 
soil—and this has always been the general mode of explaining 
the change of the north-west or hot and cold winds, blowing 
over large lakes, or, vice versd, dry and extensive plains. 


Another interesting feature in the natural history of 
Australia are the huge fossils of extinct animals. The 
natives, however, affirm that some of these monsters still 
exist in the swamps of the remote districts, and itis not 
improbable, for their natural habitat was. in the huge 
marshes that must at one period have occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the earth’s surface. And if such 
marshes still exist in the heart of Australia, why may 
not their peculiar fauna be found surviving there? Who 
shall say? Mr, HopGson’s report of them is as fol- 
lows :— 


I am informed. by two respectable witnesses, that unknown 
noises have been heard at night-time in the large water-holes. 
A gentleman residing on the Bundarra river relates a curious 
anecdote about the existence of these monsters. During the 
heavy flood of 1844, he was aroused by his servant, who brought 
intelligence of “‘ a large animal’? having come up the river, 
making a tremendous noise. He went to the spot, which was 
only’a few hundred yards from the house; and to his astonish- 
ment beheld ‘*‘ a large animal,” with two white deciduous tusks, 
playing in the stream: at one moment visible, and immediately 
after diving under the water. While absent for assistance and 
arms, ‘the animal’? disappeared. Mr. R. Gore (a neighbour 
on the Downs, or River Condamine which divides the Downs 
from: the “ swamps,’’ ‘as they are generally called) informed 
me that being encamped at a very large water-hole on two 
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successive nights he ‘was awakened by loud and strange noises, 
like those caused. by the revolutions of. a watermill. He saw 
nothing:; bat was. convinced. the noise’ was. caused,-by. some 
animal. This was alse during the same flood; and, as both 
rivers ran into the Darling or. Murray, it was.the.most. pro- 
bable time for their appearance,—as they might be tempted by 
the immensity of water beyond their usual range, and retreat 
with: the disappearing ‘flood. .»Again, \I.-heard -from,,a,: Mr. 
Everitt, of New. England, thaty.on \a pieee of seal: skin being 
shown: to the blacks,’ they: asserted: their, knowledge of the 
animal. . Thege reports are confirmed ‘again, by that, of Cap- 
tain, Sturt, who mentioned. having met with one black, who 
had travelled a Jongiway.from the north-west, and who said: 
that there was.a great lake abounding with monstrous.animals. 
From all these, accumulated accounts, 1. suspect a.‘species of 
hippopotamus, must be the owner of these fossils—though they’ 
are attributed generally ,to: the .‘‘,Dinotherion Australe.”” I 
tell. the tales as-they were)told, to, me ;,andJ, do. not. believe 
them improbable... It is evident the blacks, still fear to bathe 
in large, water-holes, owing. to.traditions. about; some. enor- 
mous animal; and moreover, some particular sheets of water 
are still regarded with.superstitious awe. I have seen, them 
horrified.at my bathing in, them,. 
Australia is) it ‘seems; ‘exposed to many ‘annoyances 
from the animal kingdom, not the least’ of ‘hich 4: 





é THE PLAGUE OF SERPENTS. 

J haye met with several, and witnessed many wonderful and 
‘marrow, escapes..\.A friend, ;who, had .been, out. shooting for 
some hours, coming home tired, without thought, or, reflection 
was on the point of throwing himself on a stretcher to rest, 
when he was suddenly piled “back by a bystander, who had 
observed a tretnendous brown snake coiléd up on the opossum 
cloak. He was horrified)‘ but“ providentially saved: The 
snake, of course, wassoon despatched. » Another friend on a 
cruise, put his saddle down for a pillow at night as usual, and 
on lifting up the saddle-flaps the next morning, he obseryed a 
beastly” deaf adder ‘Tying flat ‘dowh. *'He''soon''dropped the 
saddle; ’ and’ kifled the snake.’ While giving out horses water 
one day, my cousin saw'a black snake, half im and'half out’ of 
the water} he shot it and put it upon an ant-hil! to watch the 
ents at work. While soengaged, its mate came at'us, passing 
over ‘my instép, n'a state of great excitement: it was also 
shot. ‘On going over ‘the’ Main Range, a deaf adder was ob- 
served creepitig 'on'a poor quail which crouched on the ground, 
fascinated’; we allowed ‘the poor bird’ to’ fall a‘ ‘victim ;' and 
then’ Strack “atthe adder: ‘Thé blow did not take effect—and 
“the reptile sprang three feet at my friend; who escaped unhatt ; 
* the adder was subsequently killed. - Again, being one day en- 
* camped ‘on the Main’ Range, for the purpose of éutting bark 
with’ my brother and a friend, Thad to: go downto a little water- 
hole 'to fill'the quart pots for tea ; while stooping down to my 
task, ‘an enormots black snake slid down the'bank, quacking 
and ‘hissing ; before’ F could recover from my fright, he had 
“passed ‘over ny arm, and ‘up the’ opposite bank: I was too 
much terrified’to ‘shoot at him, though I had my gun at my 
~side. Two’ more’ instances’ will suffice: a little ‘child; the 
daughter ofa friend: of mine, playing on the verandah, ‘was on 
‘the point of picking up what she thought a varnished piece of 
wood—so flat and:straight.was it extended—when her father 
called her back. The snake (for such the piece of wood turned 
out to be) basking if the sun, ptoved to be a large diamond 
snake about nine feet long. Again, I was sitting with my 
sister, after'the children were put to bed, and having we ni 
that -a-shaké had: been seen'in the house during: the day, we! 
were, frightened.' » While engaged ‘in conversation: we. heard | 
noises: of ‘Cah, cah, cah,’’ issuing (rom the rafters; and shin- | 
gles ; and, to our horror, beheld a nasty yellow snake hanging | 
down over our heads,as if about»toespring uponus: up we | 
started; a gun was ‘soon brought to: beariupon him, and he fell 
down: 4 found two mice inside him, for which, no doubt, he 

had visited usisto4 see t 


His descriptions of the aborigines are yery minute and 
life-like, ,.The, fodowing, will be xead with interest. .. It 
relates. ta,the blackwomen, called... ,.,.. 





COB 8S pepe GINS OF ‘AUSTRATIAL i 
When ony thildtén, ‘and scarcely Off ‘their mother’s back, 
they are often Hetrothed to ‘some ‘other child’ of # favourite 





friend. ‘At a very early age they lose:the: little finger of the 
left hand ; by tying a string to it, and tightening it every now 
and then, a way is cut through the finger imperceptibly and 
‘without ‘pain: ° The gins ‘are employed as‘ political agents ; 
the present of a young gid to a neighbouring chieftain insuting 
his‘ co-operation ‘and ‘assistance’ when ‘required: Born to be 
the slaves of men, they generally perform their'task as a matter 
of ‘necessity—a' fixed ' duty; with the knowledge ‘that their 
mothers did before, and children after them will have to sab- 
mit to’ the samé ‘ordeal. ' Amongst’ their own sex they do not 
always confine themselves to’ words; with their grubbing 
sticks they enter ‘the lists, and fight with an ardour’and spirit 
unequalled ‘by the men.: They are’very cunning, reserved; ‘and 
sly beforé the men, but’ tremendous little flirts when an 6p- 
portanity occurs. They are generally singing some air; or 
talking some ‘scandal. They’have an affection for their off- 
‘spring, but to what extent may be judged of by the following 
anecdote’ :—A-black fellow had seven puppies given to him by 
a shepherd of my brother’s, who-was anxious to’ make away 
with them: The’ black fellow ‘gave them into his gin's care, 
with’ directions to nurse aud rear them.’ She had beem con- 
fined only a few days before this, J saw the puppies about 
ten days afterwards in her camp; they were all alive and 
thriving; but, horrible fact ! T'saw not the babe. On desiring 
to know’ the fate of the’poor little thing, | was thus answered, 
 Wyemo oula me momcul picanniny, carbon. budgeree 
dingo ;’’ which means, that Mr. Wyemo preferred the seven 
puppies to his child, and had made her kill: it,' so that:the 
puppies might not be robbed of their food. Again, it is well 


| known that every half-caste child is massacred on coming into 


the’ world,’ but whether by* father or; mother I: cannot say. 
Still, I‘ knew one young gin, named Yeppoma, of the sweetest 
disposition, who saved a squatter’s life by telling him of a 
plot, inreturn for kindness:received ; and: who attended a sick 
parent with all the faithful care of a'Christian daughter. She 
had no husband, therefore I cannot answer for her conjugal 
fidelity, or love of her offspring. “In times of danger, when 
at war owith the white man, they were: always pushed for- 
ward /and:sent: to reeonnoitre ; the »men knowing» that 
we have a ‘sincere respect: for ‘the | sex,: made their women 
a cloak for their cowardice. \'They are: superlative beg- 
gars; bat when they-have. obtained their desires, no thanks 
are returned ;' but where smiles were so lately beaming, a cool 
disdainful look follows, and: they depart, impressed» with ‘the 
idea that the benefit they. have: received ‘was -nothing more 
than they deserved, and were legally entitled to. They are 
peculiarly short, though museular; plunip, and shining from 
frequent coats of oil; with good eyes and teeth; a nose, as 
flat as a flounder’s, and a mouth’ as wide as‘ a bullock’s. 
Their hair I have seen: tastefully arranged and parted; some- 
times ‘hanging’ down in ringlets, and. well saturated with 
grease, which gave it a magnificent polish. It is often very 
fine and thick, and not to'be compared with, the curly. crisp 
hair of the African, as some hare said. , Like all blacks ‘of 
all countries, they: glory in’ white dresses,.as a contrast; to 
their black bodies; and anything bright or dazzling is con- 
sidered a valuable possession. Their arms are round and grace- 
ful; their hands ‘small, and‘ fingers. tapering... The dont, ¢n- 
semble is prepossessing, and were it not for: their colour and 
dirt, their undefinable character and: eccentricities, and their 
unusual peculiarities, they would be- interesting... Their feet 
are short but very broad,» owing, perhaps, to, their want’ of 
confinement,’ and never being accustomed to shoes or sandals. 
However much you may have been prompted .to sympathise 
with them, the spell ceases, the charm is: broken, when you 
behold them at their meals. Taking an entire opossum in 
their dirty paws, they apply part to the teeth, and with their 
assistance tear it to pieces; the gravy oozing out each side of 
the mouth. They,then proceed to devour it, for you can- 
not call it eating; munching and grinding like a pig, and 
‘making, if anything; more noise. ‘Their ‘‘ beautifal”” mouths 
are covered with @ compound mixture of ashes, earth, and 
fat, ight of which would ‘deter the most’ faithful and 
zealous allmirer from seeking’a’ closer approximation of lips. 
“Their legs are tised'as napkins*or cloths after the feast; ‘and 
‘this elegant scene it ha$ been ‘my fate to be a'spectator of fre- 
quently. Tf aught remains, ‘it “is deposited “ higgledy pig- 
gledy,”’ with ochre, paint, bones, skewers, and any other 
things that may happen, to, be.in the same dilly, ar bag. / 
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’ Equally minute and curious is the account/of the 


' NATIVE CUSTOMS. 
On the demise. of. one,of the. tribe, his arms, war-instru- 


. ments, and.personal property, are, placed at sua,down on a 
’ funeral ‘pile: with,.the, body.;,.4, circle is, then, described round 


the tomb, within which no one is allowed to intrude but the 
priest,, who, when, the setting-sun, proclaims the approach of 
evening, places a lighted torch, in the, hand, at the same, mo- 
ment igniting the pile; he waits till its flickering light vanishes ; 
his eyes are then directed..to heaven, and on beholding the 
first star, in.the sky, he. exclaims, ‘‘ There he goes with his 
fire.stick,’’ .I have known, again, several. funerals, without 
any such ceremony. The bones are broken, and all collected 
into a.bag or dilly, which,is concealed in some hollow tree, or 
suspended in the air, and allowed to remain untouched, though 
not ‘unheeded, by any passer-by,,.If during: a, march one 
blackfellow ‘is taken ill,. either from: old age, infirmity,. or 
sickness, his friends, being obliged to proceed, lay. in. a.circle 
within his reach a large supply of water in, wooden, ‘‘ cogla- 
men;’’ (or hollow excrescences lopped.off the.sides of trees), a 
goodly quantity of roots ready baked, and meat properly pre- 
pared, If he recovers from. his. illness, there.is always, a,good 
supply for him; and. if, he, does not, his remains are searched 
for, and, carefully interred. -They will, risk any.,thing to 


recover a dead. body; and I haye known them, crawl, sneak, and | 
«‘steal-the corpses.of those who had: fallen victims to the, white 


man’s gun, in| defiance of a sentry on the look-out. to.give 
notice of: such a visit. A:man) when once. ill,. and.near.the 
approach of death, lies down in. -the most, coniposed, and 
resigned manner, patiently \ awaiting, the stroke, with. all 
the piety and. peace ‘of mind that a Christian, could feel 
on such an awful occasion, * * *. *, Cannibalism 
is carried on to\a great extent amongstithem, . They certainly 
do not eat relations, but each tribe devours the fat and young 


ones of ‘a neighbouring tribe; whenever it can. get an,oppor- 


tunity; and Tam:told:by a.man,who was fourteen. years’ living 
with them, that-human flesh was always considered a delicacy, 
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THE NATIVE LANGUAGE, 


I fear the women are frequent murderers of their children ; 
they certainly are often in the way ladies-should be that love 
their lords, but the living image is not so often seen. | Fnever 
saw a larger family than four ; and yet»to assert these poor 
creatures have no feelings, no affections, no love, would be as 
uncharitable and wnnataral ‘as it’is false and untrae. Their 
| language is ‘very soft, and, spoken by a young: or pretty gin, 
interesting,’ In fact, I havé known these sable ladies gain 
suth dominion and authority over their white ewer by 
their mellifluous and pleasing manner of speaking English, 
that they aré ever missed when. absent, and duly ‘appreciated 
when ’ present, Gourie, Wombiri, ‘Tumméaville; ’ Yandilla, 
Boyihe’, Coocarbilli, \Wodgiorso, Méinibir, Kambiith, 
‘* Goanbyanhi,”’ are a few harmonious instances of the names 
of peculiar spots im our ‘district.’ YSppdma, Quindayéa, 
Anémé, Coilkimba, Néangan, Térilé, area few of the ladies’ 
names. 'Codmbayan, Cunnimd, Carindi, Endarra, Moutira, 
Wiom fialov, are a few of the men’s names; and far from 
sounding unpleasantly to my ears, they delight by their soft 
and musical aécentuation and utterance. I have often won- 
dered’at the origin. ‘of their language ; “ gin,” or woman,’ is 
not far-fetched, if supposéd’ to’ be ‘derived from yvvy. 
‘« Eurunbal.’’, might have its theme from evpve and aA¢ ; or, 
again, a broad lake, evpv¢ and BaddAw, it being a very good 
throw across it. Again, I have heard a friend of mine in 
Sydney, a man.of great abilities; attributing its origin to Per- 
sian: he quoted many words of the same’ meaning which 
) were very similar ore to the other, but unde derivatur, nescio 
| guid dicam. 

Mr. Hopason describes many unpleasantries to which 
Australia is. subject, some of which. have been, proclaimed 
) before by other residents... But,we,do not resnember to 
have seen in the catalogue of grievances the 





THUNDER-STORMS IN AUSTRALIA. 
| The thunder-storms in, Australia. are .tremendous, sudden, 


and much esteemed ; and that they were not only surprised, | and frequent; in an hour: the whole. surface is covered with 
but angry with him: for refusing to partake of their favourite | water, and. little courses roll down the hills in torrents. I 
repast. Certainly: when | encountered. by a few. blacks, being | have seen cattle tracks, a little worn below, the surface, carry- 
rather stout and corpulent, they always felt me, and with: glis- | ipg off. the water ;, they become dry and crack » the next rain 
tening eyes and eager faces signed to each other their opinion , converts the crack into a fissure, which gradually widens and 
that I would not make a bad dish. I generally took the hint, ; €xtends itself till it becomes a large gulley, .On.old used dray- 
and pointing to my body and then to my mouth, I expressed | roads the guantity of little streams is. surprising, caused in a 
my knowledge of ‘their sentiments and my disapprobation of | similar way. 1. have seena thrice reflected rainbow during 
them, to which with ‘their wide mouths and white teeth they | One of these storms. I have seen whole forests denuded of 
gave'an ogte’s grin. - It is an awful thing to refleet upon, perery leaf, and as bare as a, wood in the winter. season in Eng- 
though’ perhaps almost impossible to: remedy; for can any- | land. I have seen the grass beaten down. so that nota blade 
thing ‘be eradicated which has been warranted or sanetioned by | could be seen erect, and the earth so full of little marks that I 
the authovity and influence of centuries? . Witness: New Zea- fancied a flock of sheep had been over it. This was. caused by 
land | it was ‘the scheme and favourite topic of conversation | 4 hailstorm inthe month of September. 1 have known a 
amongst’ the philanthropists, and as’ warmly taken up by our | shepherd, return, home. nearly dead, one mass of. bruises and 
bishop (Dr. Selwyn), and his clergy afterwards, viz. that can- |. gre from head to foot, and forty of his flock actually killed 
nibalism was exploded from these shores. Time, however, |,09 the spot, I have known.a plain, sixteep miles broad, one 
that certain.truth-teller, proved that the custom had only lain, Sheet of water: to pass through which my horse often had to 
dormant for'a'while; for in the:late disturbances it isa well- sink over his shoulder, and a little favourite dog had to 
known fact, that an English officer and: othérs:were not only | swim frequently for an hundred yards. This may give some 
roasted’ but partially devoured.’ The New Zealanders: are an | idea, of our rains, 


erilightened race’ of men im comparison with our poor Indians ; 
and if superior understanding does: not receive and acknow- 
ledge its error, -how can we expect: beings whocare but: the 
connecting link) between ‘reason and instinct to be influenced, 
by any‘example, or actuated upon by any argument, to forsake 
the ceremonies’ ‘and superstitions that. bigotry, force’ of habit, 
custom, and ages, laveonly confirmed them in observing ? 


This is the manner of 


AUSTRALIAN WOOING, 

Their mode of courtship is often singular; they have seen a 
young, gin at a neighbouring camp ; they steal like a snake 
through the grass, and pounce upon. the victim im the middle 
of the night, and if she is ayerse to. the elopement, inflict so 
many tremendous blows on the head that she soon becomes a 
nolens volens prey to, her, new spouse, , Their regard, for de- 
formities ig veny, great, and no, doubt. superstition ‘has some- 
thing to‘do with it, 478 : 


| The vengeance’ of the’ hatives, from which the emi- 
ere is’ never secure,” is another serious ‘drawback. 
¥. HopGson, says of it 


I have ‘known stations settled upon, by the) proprietors 
of which it.was enacted, that the appeararice of a black fellow 
should: be his death-warrant ;—well, what is the consequence ? 
Every: place: has'some peculiar Claim to:their affection, and, 
though black their colour, yet: they.bavé as) keen and sénsi- 
tive a-yegard for: the scenes of: boyhbdod: and the hunting- 
grounds of their sires, as ever white man: felt: fer his: moun- 
tains and valleys;—no. wonder, then, that they long to revisit 
them,—and their piety is death. Exasperated, hurt beyond 
measure, is it to be wondered at that they seek retaliation ?— 
‘their kangaroos have fled, their emus are dispersed, or become 
the prey of thé white man’s dogs. They mast live; and a 
fine bullock or a few sheép ‘ate ‘tempting feasts ‘to an hungry 
stomach. They,come, they see, they steal, and patiently 
await the. consequences of their crime, whieh is generally,death 





Nor will the following be’ uninteresting. 


to.one or more of their number. . Such causes are the pre- 
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cursors to an indiscriminate massacre; and revenge has been 
the cause of death to thirty-five white men in the districts of 
Moreton Bay and Darling Downs alone! 


Cordially do we recommend this: volume to all who 
contemplate emigration. 








FICTION. 

Chollerton; a Tale of, our own, Times,. By a Lapy. 
London, 1846,.,, Olivier. 
Tue readers of Tux. Critic are aware: that we enter- 
tama very strong objection indeed’ to the entire class of 
controversial fictions. Our reasons for this hostility 
have been so often stated that it would be tedious to re- 
peat them. 

Chollerton belongs to this class; of the many that 
have been offered to our notice, we are bound to say 
that it is beyond’ measure’ the best, whether we regard 
its composition or the spitit’that pervades it. As atale, it 
is extremely interesting; the plot is well constructed, the 
incidents flow. naturally one from another, the characters 
are conceived vividly and sustained with skill, As a 


teacher of an Ism under the guise of a fiction, it.is less | 


tainted with ‘illiberality, than any similar work we have 
seen. ‘The author.is, singularly fair im his treatment of 
other views than his: own ; hegives them a’ hearing, pre- 
sents their arguments with creditable impartiality, and 





insinuate his own opinions rather by the general tendency 
of the whole and-by the silent. influence. of facts, than | 
by sermons in the shape of dialogues and dogmatising | 
substituted for discussion, the usual characteristics of | 
such productions. 

The purpose of Chollerton is to advance the principles | 
and practice of that. section of the Church which, ‘for 
want of a more-appropriate name, has been termed “ the 
Puseyite party,” a name, it must be admitted, often un- 
fairly applied, as being made to comprise persons differ- 
ing to some extent in principle, and very widely indeed 
in practice. Every, even the slightest return to the 
forms that undoubtedly belong to ie English Church, 
and withrthem stor bring »back feelings that have’ been 
suffered to sleep also, has been. ignorantly and unfairly 
decried as a backward movement towards the errors of 
Rome, If Chollerton. succeed, in removing this pre- 
judice from some minds, by shewing that more close 
observance of form and a more devout’ spirit are not 
incompatible with the strictest adherence to the principles 
of Protestantism, its service to the cause of religion will 
almost reconcile us to the employment of fiction for 
such a purpose. 

We should do injustice to a work of this nature, were 
we to attempt an outline of the plot; that being only a 
sécondary object, an unfair judgment would be formed 
of it from the knowledge of an outline of the story 
alone. The argument, if we may so term it, which all is 
directed to illustrate, is not capable of condensation, nor 
can. it be. shewn by extract.. Perhaps the most proper 
manner of dealing with it will be to leave: it with the 
above remarks to the various tastes of our readers, as- 
suring those who do not share our objection to the class 
of “religious riovels,” that this is among the best of its 
kind, and that they will reap both pleasure and profit 
from its perusal. 








POETRY. 


Lays and Legenis of Germany ; translated from the Ger- 
man: with other Poems. By E.ta Lovisa Harvey. 
London, 1846. How. 

Mttcu has been done of late years towards familiarizing 

the English public with the treasures of German lyric 





poetry. The series of clever translations which have 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, and. the 








spirited version of ScuHiLeR’s.Minor Poems and, Bal- 
lads, contributed by Sir E. Bunwer Lyrron to the 
pages of Blackwood; have awakened in all true lovers of 
poetry an enthusiastic admiration of German song which 
ensures a cordial reception: to: — rendering of 
its spirit and language into English verse: 

elcome, then; to the translations‘of Miss HArvry ? 
Correct and vigorous, they convey the ideas rather than 
the very language of the poet: They are not mere con- 
versions. of so many German words into so many English 
ones, as is the manner of some translators, but the con- 
ception of the author is presented as he would himself 
have uttered it had his native tongue been English 
instead of German. 

The riches of German lyrical poetry are, indeed, inex 
haustible, and they lose less by transfer into our lan- 
guage than does the poetry of another nation, probably 
because there is an affinity in the tongues, and the 
purest and simplest English is almost identical with the 
purest’ and simplest German. ‘Translations from other 
languages usually have an air of stiffness, by which they 
are instantly detected. But from the German they come 
so freshly, that even a practised eye often finds it diffi. 
cult to discover a foreign extraction, and it is evidence of 
Miss Harvey’s accomplishment for the task she has 
undertaken, that the translations in this volume are 
pai: cognizable to be such. A specimen or two will 
shew this :— 


MAY SONG. 
How nobly beameth With flowers of beauty 
The Spring again ! Thou deck’st the earth. 
How soft the sunbeams ; 
How fair the. plain } : ior rw "7 aoe | 
She bringeth blossoms. How sweet thy glances; 


How lov’st thou me ? 
As love the bright birds 


To every tree; 
And. thousand. voices 


Of melody. Their song, their spray’; 
And joy and. wonder And. morning blossoms. 
To every, breast ; The light of day, 
Oh, Earth? oh, Sunshine ! And I—I love thee 
Oh, peace and rest! With earnest truth, 
Oh, Love, thou bright one! As thou lov’st gladness, 
As golden fair, And joy, and youth ; 
As on yon mountain Soft strains of music, 
The morning air. And danee-wreathed hill ; 
Thou blessest fondly Oh, be thou joyous, 


The fields of mirth ; But love mie still ! 


DRINKING SONG. 


Fill, fill the cup with royal wine 

From vineyards of our Father Rhine ! 
And come there weal, or come there woe, 
While in the glass.I see it glow, 

And drink from that inspiring. flood, 
High beats my heart with German blood. 


With pious memory dream I then, 

Of he who Jed that race of men, 
Whose names a thousand legends tell, 
Whose spirits round us ever dwell ; 
Who ruled his princely world, the Rhine, 
And cherished first this glorious. wiae ! 


His mighty castles sank away 

To mightier time an easy prey ; 

But, oh! his name shall linger long 

In German hearts, in German, song, 
While records of his love and ours 
Bloom in our thousand viatage bowers. 


Then ever be his honoured shrine, 
Where mantling flows the noble wine! 
Long, long in German hearts the blood 
Shall warm beneath its golden flood ; 
And German lips shall bless. the vine 
A Kaiser planted by the Rhine! 


SONG. 
I think of thee, when o’er the blue waves shimmer 
The sun’s bright beams ; 
I think of thee, when soft the moonlight glimmer 
leeps on the streams, 
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I see thee, when the distant road along 

In th asp oe Tolan ths 

n the dee it, wi é lone amon 
The wearer hies. £ " 


I hear = when the hollow sounding floods 


n murmurs swell; 
T list to hear them through the silent woods, 
The lonely dell. 
And I am with thee—thou who art so far 
Still seemest near ; 
The sun has set, now comes the new-lit star— 
Oh, wert thou here. 

The original poems of Miss Harvey do not reach so 
high a standard of excellence as her translations. Their 
characteristic is. prettiness, The verses are smooth, 
polished, perfect. in their mechanism ; the thoughts are 

ical, and so are the phrases; but vigour is wanting 

in both—that vigour which, self-reliant, dares to. wander 
from the trodden. track, and strike out new paths to un- 
explored regions, and bring fresh realms under the sway 
of Imagination and Fancy. It is not enough that a poet 
has no faults; in our ‘estimation the absence of positive 
excellencies is itself a fault. So that there he one spark 
of genius in a page of poetry, we can forgive any number 
of sins against metre, rhyme, and rhythm, Butin Miss 
Harvey we are unable to espy the presence of that 
enius. In all other respects she is entitled to honour. 

e sentiments she breathes are pure and high minded ; 
her descriptions are true to nature; she sympathizes 
with the great heart of humanity. By persons who have 
not. been made fastidious, like a journalist, by. the 
copiousness of the literary repast, doubtless she will be 
read with the pleasure afforded by flowing verse, poetical 
phraseology, and: sweet sentiment ; but these alone have 
lost their charm for us, and we have learned to require 
loftier and raver qualities before we can acknowledge the 
presence of a Porr. 

Let Miss Harvey, however, witness for herself, and 
we will take the best we can find in this collection to be 
advocates in her behalf, Here, then, is the opening of 
the longest poem in the collection, entitled “ Life; an 
Old Man’s Reverie.” It is a description of 


MORNING. 


The wind blew fresh, the morn shone fair, 
As fair as morn might be ; 

The dew-drops glittered everywhere, 
On tower and hawthorn tree. 

The woods a balmy fragrance breathed 
Like incense to the day ; 

And the white mist-veils lightly wreathed 
The mountain summits grey. 


Oh, morning is a blessed time 
To joyous hearts and young ! 

Swift o’er the breezy groves of lime, 
With sunny steps she sprung. 

The hill’s dark sides arrayed them then, 
Fresh in their garb of green ; 

The streamlet in the loneliest glen 
Sparkled with silvery sheen. 


The skiesoh, who might paint the skies, 
Those skies of southern light! 

Blue as the Georgian maiden’s eyes, 
And more divinely: bright. 

They smiled upon the glowing earth, 
And promised to her prayer, 

A noon of joy and sunny mirth, 
An evening calm and fair. 


The breath of flowers was on the breeze, 
Their beauty on the plain ; 

Far off were shadowy memories, 
And hope’s delusive train. 

I felt the Present—it was rife 
With all that joy could give ; 

I breathed the morning hour of life, 
And it was bliss to live! 


And not alone—for one was near, 

Whose hand was clasped in mine ; 
The light of love beamed bright and clear, 
I worshipped at the shrine. 





’Twas sweet to gaze into those eyes, 
Those dark, deep eyes of blue! 

We dreamed not t of destinies 
More clouded than their hue. 


’Twas sweet to part the sunny hair, 
And look upon the brow ; 
To read thé joy that brightened there, 
The soul’s unuttered, yow, 
Fond fools—we thought. that love like ours 
Might never pass away ; 
We knew not that afféction’s flowers 
Were destined to deeay. 


The following stanzas are admirably adapted for 
music :-—— 
SONG. 

Our olden times are past. and gone, 
Our olden fancies Panished - . 

And many a friendly look and tone, 
And friendly form’ are vanished. 

But drink once:more for days:gone by, 
Awake one ancient strain ! 

And fill the golden goblet. high 
To those who yet remain ! 


And pledge again the friends of old, 
Though sods are pressed above them ; 
And think, before those hearts were cold, 
How much we used to love: them ! 
More dear to them the thought shall be 

Than memory nursed with pain! 
As thus we blend them in our gleey, 
With those, who yet remain ! 


We conclude with a brief but very beautiful 


INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
* Hujus Nymphee loci, sacri custodia fontis,’” &e. 
Be hushed! the Nymph, the last remaining daughter 
Of the fair forms of Grecia’s golden days, 
Sleeps, lullabied by this soft gushing water, 
That from her urn in murmured music strays. 
All ruder sounds be far from her sweet sleeping! 
Steal noiseless to the fountain’s marble brink ; 
And evermore a sacred stillness keeping, 
In silence gaze—in silence lave and drink ! 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A Season at the Baths of the Caucasus. From the 
Russian of Lermantorr, by Lzonzon Lz Duc, 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


This simple-minded Grouschouitski becomes, ere very 
long, deeply enamoured of the charming Princess Merce, 
who naturally can do little but laugh at him; she, in 
her turn, becomes much’ interested in Petchorin, our 
hero, much more so than he is: in her, and the result is 
a series of cross purposes, very well, and naturally de- 
scribed.. Petchorin is, indeed, too selfish and dissatis- 
fied, ever to be very much attached to any body or any 
thing. Here is another passage from his journal. 


Happiness, then, what art thou ?—-Satisfied pride. * * * 
Yes, for if it were possible for me to esteem myself more 
highly than any one else in this world, I should:be happy. 

If every one loved me, I should find in myself inexhaustible 
fountains of love. 

From evil springs.evil. Our first suffering gives to us. the 
idea of giving pain to others. é 

As soon as a man conceives evil, he desires to execute. it. 

Some one says thoughts are organised beings; that is a 
truth ; for their concéption givés them form; that form is 
action. 

He who thinks most, performs the most. This is why a 
j man of genius nailed to an administrative bench must die or 
go mad; inthe same way that a man.of full habit leading a 
sedentary life must be killed through apoplexy. ; 

Passions are but thoughts grasped ‘as they spring up in our 
minds, Young hearts are necessary to them ; insane is he 
who expects them to last out his life, How many tranquil 








streams have their rise in foaming, roaring cataracts, but none 
| carry their raging foam into the sea. 
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This, calm, shews.a great, though, hidden. power,... Fuiness 
and depth of nt,and thought exclude raptures,.) >. 

A suffering or & joyful heart examines strictly its ome 
feglings—bears with its, destiny, and acknouledens, God 
justice. 

What advantage can there be in praying. for an, impossible 
change? Every, being, in. this world bas his fixed position ; 
there he must remain and,gather what he finds within reach. 

_.yluife is an amphitheatre on, which some fall, some triumph. 

e who rushes thithet with a glowing heart rich in prowuiee, 
suddenly, behalas his. sision, yanish,; and :dies;,careless. and 
worn.out.... 

"An. reading ver, these, dase last, pages, 1 find that, ‘I have wan- 
dered far from my, subject... et. it matters not, my journal is 
but for myself. Incoming .years it. will be. sweet,to look 
Zack:om. fhe Foes Saat, 2am work inman mind, | 


“What is ‘that 1 hear 2, “ Geouechutiek Goad. heavens 
with what.a.quick, step. apd. poss spnntenenne he,.plered 
my room, giving me a 

He had just. regeined bis, uenepaiiens a opened a bottle of 

Champagne. in. honour.6f the.event.... 

In, the. midst of at, in.came.Dr,. 

& i not congratillat youy’? he ase theex- -yupker., : 
4 Why 2”, - 

sf Bebeus the yanker! s cloak houiaae you ‘amnosingly,, and 
gettainly the uniform you | will now wear cannot. make you as 
‘inferesting. Hitherto you have been,,am. exception, now you 
will be the general rule.” 

** What honsénse, Déctpt.” “You ‘eantiot prevent my con- 
gratulating myself?” 7°! 

ottsHe knows ndt\” added ‘Gecucekiuteend; ina low tosis, 
turning towards me, “tthe hopes given’ me by these epaalettes. 
Oh | epaulettes,1 epaulettes your goldcis a!ibright \star in 
heaven deading mete happiness: ; Now-+now am Ishappy 1’: 

“ Will you come ion walk. with ws ion the: boaleverd2!i 5 
asked him. 

‘1? Decidedly not..,, L will. not shew. mnysof to, me prin 
cess until my. uniform. is.complete,” te 

‘« May we inform her of your good fortune 3 ual 
‘*No; say n I wish myself to 


surpr se 
pe a fat Howth bone fob are are with Her. ayes | every 
thing go on as you would wish?” 

Grouschuitski became .confased -and: émbarrassed.:>’ He 
would willingly have boasted.and tried :to:impose on\ me, but 
Kis cotiscienée was more. powerful :than hig oostevo i Bnd 
yet again how could he confess the truth? © } 


We must give the scéhé”af the ball, herd the ie 
young ensign hopes 0 equi stich an impression with 
aniform?— 


T went alone. I met Merce, and engaged her for the ma- 
zurka at the approachitig’balt. * 

She seemed. 8S rs and satisfied/atthe same times’ * But 
L thought;’’ she said, withsa itenetagteapioys “e that: you duly 
danced from: necessity ’h si ode 
‘wt seemed to me: that she never observed the absence of 
Grouschiiitskiy |so11! 
to! Baatentow ji te BE aga to’ bers At aoe will have:an a agreeable 


ad ¢sHlow jethat Bho a At 
nftAh dy it'e @ secrets — you: will find: it out ‘youl at 
the;ball!? 292) 
+i:eonssinéd ali: that: duiding with thems: sitheve swere: ‘only 
Wevra, and. :an absurd! old Te was! quite im good 
spitits.,:1 talkedowith a:great) deal of animation,’ and told all 
sorts ' of stories, each ete more: wild and extravagant ‘than 
the Jast. : 1 
Phe princess ws diveety. Seton me, aiid listened: attentively 
to-all'I said—in, fact, 80 quicthyy ond yet: eagerly ‘thet: TL hoe 
qnite touched by it, » 
ci What has ‘become ‘of alt her gubety, her coquetterie nadine 
eaprices, her-airse of:igrandeur, her scornfal: ounile, her absent 
gaze-—-what has'become ofthem 2! 90) to wood If: 
» Wera remarked that her suffering soqitemanien expressed too 
clearly what she :félt 2 she’ sat itn the uiniony ‘buried, rather 
than:reclining, in @ large.chair. 
To | felt read pity. Yor ber ; and: tien i beneok her to relate, 





dramatically, the:whole, history of our aeeuaintanee and our 
love, being careful only to conceal the. names,, 

I;painted. my own. tenderness,.,.my anxiety, my happiness, 
in, vivid colours... I represented, her, character, her conduct, in 
such a favourable light, that it was impossible she could. do 
otherwise than pardon my flirtation with the princess, 

She left her chair, and came. nearer, to.us. (Her face became 
more. animated. ...It was two o’clock in the morning before we 
recollected that the physicians, had.ordered their patients to 


retire at eleven. 
: tif f ted? .yleog bodune 22, 


“Half an tne Row the ball nel, Grouschuitski pre- 


‘sented himself before me, in all the:éelat of his new uniform. 


At the third button of ‘his cout hung a’sitiall bronze chain, 
to:which his eyeglass was attached; ‘his epaulettes were inor- 
dinately large, rising up behind ‘somewhat like'the wings of a 
Cupid, and ‘this boots creaked- fearfully. ‘In his‘left-hand he 
carried his gloves, of a dark brown colour, while his fight was 
constantly employed’ in-arranging his very stiff curls. 

His every feature and every movement displayed the most 


‘consummate ‘self-satisfaction;’ ‘slightly ‘blended ‘with ‘a ‘senti- 


ment of defiance, which, poor, Seltow | he tried ‘in vain ‘to 
conééal. Y . 
It was with the utmost difficulty I aula myadtt! from 


‘Jaughing aloud, at this comic appearance, ‘however dangerous 


it wight have proved to my plans. ' Grouscliaitski | threw ‘his 
cap and gloves down 6n the table, and ‘proceeded ‘to’ % 
the folds: ofthis coat,:and ‘smooth down ‘the’sleeves, wt the same 


time studiously examining” his 6 a ia the latgest 
mirror, He-wore @ black ¢ravat of the most enormous dimen- 


‘sions, folded ‘around “a falsecoHar extremely high, s0°that he 
The 


was compelled to keep his head stiff and immoveable. 
collar-alréady reached an inch above‘ttie cravat, 'bat he did not 
think that enough, so he raised it completely tothe eats. © 
All thesé ‘operations: made ‘him quite blood-red ‘in’ the face. 

“© Theyisay,”’ said che, eatelessly; without; howevet;” pre- 
tending to look at me, ‘‘ that you are wey, rena ted in ‘your 
‘attentions’ to the princess.’ 9” 

“* Do you fancy'a poor devil like d am would inddige in 
‘these sort of things ??”) ° 

“* Tell me, my friendy howdo ‘you ‘ike aly! ‘auiforin 2 ein 

‘* What do you'think of it yourself?” 

Well, I must confess I am not discontented 3 neverthe- 
less; ‘it emusti be’ acknowledged: these kind of" coats are awfully 
tight ; here, under the arms, it’s wretehedi”? © ° 

“AVbat would yous have? “It can’t be otherwise ; glory 
will have its thorns.” What would you hawve'?*” 

“Have you'any' perfare here ?*" >) >" ‘ 

»<©¥ou'dow’t want any,’ surely.’ You écent quite strony 
of roses already.’ ” 

“ Never niind } give me’ some?” 97! 

And Grouschwitski took a bottle, and aan t half of it, over 
his cravat, his sleeves, and his handkerchief. 

- Shall you dance this evening? said he. oy hataly think 
80.” 

‘‘Thave great fears on my part that they will make me 
open the mazurka with the princess ;'I know ‘Hothinig: of it, 
hardly.”**’ 

‘* Have you engaged her ” 

A$ Noy tot yet?” 

‘Welt, take care that you're’ rik foretale ” >And the 
ex-ensign departed. 

Half an hour afterwards Fiwent'also. The ‘streets, were 
dull and deserted. Around *the house® in quae. a crowd 
had already assembled. The balPhadl begury, antl the evening 
breeze bore the ‘sounds Of gay and lively musié towards me, 

I walked slowly.” “1 was oe f fit low’ spirits.” 

«So, then,” °F said to myself,“ this"is my destiny, is it— 
to ruin the hopes of all connected? with mé? From the hour 
of my birth, I have always been’ miserably coticerned in ‘the 
tragedies of others) as’ if no disaster} ‘ho ‘misfortune, could 
happerwithott my at@; °F have playéd the’ ‘pat’ of ‘accessory 
in everybody’s fifth ‘wét ¢ spite’ of wiyself, Ihave either been 
traitor br ékecditioner? What is ‘the’ “object Of fate’ in’ thus 
persecuting me? There are some beings not’ born for them- 
selves, "but for the — of those surrounding them. This is 
my condition. F’ petpeciilly destined to this rdle of 
romance ‘or aan tragedy? Who ‘ktiows how imany in- 
teresting individuals, flattering themsélvés ‘in' them young days 
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they will become Byrons or Avene dee, have remained no- 
thing but honorary councillors ?”’ 

On entering the ball-room, my first cate was'to coticeal my- 
self among the crowd, for the greate? ease in making my ob- 
servations. 


Grousehuitski was near the priticess, using violent ‘géstures, 
and talking with much excitement. 

¢ The princess searcely heeded hin; she was absent; perhaps 
impatient, ‘and her eyes wandered- on all’ sides, ‘apparently 
searching for some one. 

I approached gently, that I might hear their conversation 
unseen. 

‘¢ You really make me.anxious,’’ said Grouschuitski, ‘‘ you 
are so changed. since I first saw you.’ 

‘* And you, too, are changed,’’..she answered, casting a 
glance full of meaning and delicate irony upon him. 

‘*.I changed! oh, no, impossible! You know ‘that. is im- 
possible! Those who, have once seen you, can never have 
that divine image effaced.from: their hearts”” | ..- 

‘* Oh, enough! enough !’’ 

‘« What !..you refuse to reneive what) you hase once diane 
to so willingly ?”’ 

‘* Repetitions are liable to become troublesome,”’ said. Merie, 
laughing. 

‘* Deceiver !’’ exclaimed he. ‘* Fool that. Lam, I trusted 
that. my uniform-would make me more werthy in your eyes, 
and give me.some faint ray-of hope. .But-no ; it would. have 
been better a thousand, times to, have remainediwhat, 1 was, 
once having gained your attention!’ 

“¢ Well, I.rather, prefer, you,,as-you were, I must say.” 

I seized this moment to advance, She blushed slightly, and 
said quickly, 

‘¢ Petchorin, was. not our friend more charming in his cloak 
than he is now ?”’ 

‘* Allow me, Madame, to ‘differ from you. 1 think Graus- 
chuitski looks better by far, in fact, considerably younger in 
his. uniform.’?.. 

This word, younger, fell on the poor officer like: a weight of 
ignominy. With all young men, he flatters himself he looks 
rather aged than otherwise ; he fancies the lines of passion-and 
thought make up for the wrinkles of age. 

He threw me a glance of fury, and retired, 

‘* But you must acknowledge,’’ I said to the princess, *‘that 
ridiculous as he,may have.been in. his. grey cloak, you never 
felt interested in him. before,?"’ 

She cast.down.her eyes without answering. The’ whole 
evening Grouschuitski pursued the princess uneeasingly. He 
was either her partner, or her vis-a-vis... He literally devoured | 
her with his eyes;,then sighed, and loaded her with prayers and 
reproaches. 

At the third quadrille she absolutely hated him,. 

“‘T did not expect this at your hands,’’ said he, teking, her 
by the arm. 

*¢ What, then ?”’ 

‘You are to dance the mazurka with her. She told me. so 
just now.’’ 

‘* But it was.no, secret !’’ 

‘* She trifles with me; but I ‘might have pee it. A 
girl! A flirt! But I will be avenged !’’ 

“*You must lay the blame on your epaulettes,,or your cloak, 
not on the princess... Why,accuse-her ?, Is. it her pation you 
please her no longer ?”’ 

‘‘ Why.did.she make.me. hope ?”’ 

‘Why did you hope?....To alee to follow an object hum- 
bly, is conceivable; but hope?’’ 

“You think you haye, gained your. point, but we ‘shall, see,’” 

The mazurka began.,., Grouschuitski asked noone. but ‘the 
princess, the, same with, all the .other gentlemen, |, It-was a 
regular coalition against me, , 

So much the better; she wished. to,.speak to me, ‘and. she 
cannot ; her, anxiety will only become the greater. 

I pressed her. hand twice; the.:second time she removed it 
from between mine; without saying a word. 

‘* I shall. not sleep. well,to-night,’’ said she, after, the, ma+ 
zurka. was finished, 

‘¢ J conclude the fault,is to, be laid upon, Gsenschuitski2’? 

“Oh no!” And her, countenance boresuch an; expression 
of touching and profound: sadness, that] swore to kiss her hand 
before the evening. was.over,... 








omphe crowil tegit to diene. ‘Te accompanying the Prin- 
cess Ligowski to her carriage, I’ secretly pressed Marie’s littte 
hand ‘to my lips. 

Tt was dark, noone saw it; and I returnéd’ to the’ room 
quite satisfied with myself. 

They were at supper. 

All'the young people weré aseembled-tound one 0! large-tivi. 
I obsetved Gr uitski. ” He Tooked ‘anxious’ ‘and ‘fearful, 
dlmost ‘like a conspirator. "Wher I’ appeared, every ‘body was 
silent. , vee 

It'was' eviderit I had been'the subject of'conversition.’ Since 
the last ball, many of the young men, and in particular the 
captain ‘of dragoons,‘ ‘had been jae ae friendly with me. 
But now there ‘seemeéd'to ‘be a lar’ hostile party opposed 
to me; and Grouschnitski was at the Read? ‘of it. is a 

Bravo ! I enjoy Having ‘enemiés; they give-orie amusenient, 
and plenty fodo. What's the value of a jife, without troubles 
and accidents ? Surely; not worthy aman of ‘sense ; afl very 
well perbaps for the clown, who Pos uP ‘works; eats, ‘and goes 
to bed again. J want something else 
’ Ever on ‘your guard, ‘watching every look; every word, fol- 
lowing every project, every design, pretetiding tobe duped, 
and suddenly by oné’ turn overthrowing all the machinations 
against you—that is ‘what T'call living: * 

Then give me enemies! I haye no fear of them; ‘on the 
contrary, I like excitement. 

Diring the supper; Grousehuitski whispered and made signs 
to ‘the captain of dragoons.” ~~ 


Seeking to make,enemies with all, i it could not be ex- 
pected that any one would suddenly nse up.to.s 
friend in the general cabal that he had. excited against 
himself, The result, of course, was a duel; but.there 
are certain little coniplications of detail. which prevent us 
from entering into that part-of the story... It must. be 
enough to:state, that the close ‘ie’consistent with thé be- 
ginning, and carries out, as it should, the philosophy of 
the work. For the events, we will ‘réfer our readers, 
with earnest recommendation to the ‘hook itself. 


ae 


JOURNAL. OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Observations in Natural History, wither Introduction on 
Habits of Observing, &c. and a Calendar of Petiodie 
Phenomena, &c. By the Rev. L.Jenyns, M.A. P.LS. 
&c. Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeek, Cantbridgeshire. 
London,, 1846.;. Van, Voorst. 

_ [SECOND WoTICcR.] 

We now resume our extracts from M.JenyNns’s it 

teresting work. 


MOTIONS OF ANIMALS. 


The most: common occurrences, and! such; as are: brought 
wonder our eyes every day; sometimes. escape -the notice of un+ 
observant persons. A farmer, who had lived-all his life among 
stock,-was not aware; till I-drew his attention to the fact, that 
horses and oxen rise from the ground differently.«- There is: a 
slight difference in their modesof: lyingsddwn y the horse ‘not 
generally remaining sv long upon his knees as the oxj-before 
bringing the rest of his frame to the ground.’«.But im getting 
up, the horse invariably rises:first- upon: his fore-legs, before 
rising upon his hind. The ox, on the contrary, rises firstupon 
the hind, and often remains upon his knees some! few seconds, 
until his hind legs: ate straightened.'. .These-differences: proba- 
bly: prevail throughout the two Cuvierian.groups of Pachyder- 
mata and Ruminantia, to which. the horse and ox: respectively 
belong. The elephant and rhinoceros both rise first-upom 
their fore-légs; like the horse:;!:so :does thes pigs the; sheep, 
goat, andideet;.in this respectjare like the ox.- The ‘horse; 
in trotting or walking, lifts his feet off the gronnd:ima certain 
orfler; first he raises the off:fore, then’ the near‘hind, them the 
near; fore, atid: dasthy, the :eff hindy::Pheo appearances as | is 
well known, is that of the two Jegs:whichiare diagonally oppes 
site being raised nearly simultaticously > but: the two» on the 
same side following one -another.at a- medérate: interval, the 
hind one advancing first. The. elephapty! as tmamy-observers 
hayenoticed, appears, in walkirg;:ta move the: twéekegsion the 
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same side at the same’ time}; and it has -oceasionally ‘been 
thought that the order in ‘which the: legs are raised from the 
ground is different from that in the horse. But, upon close 
watching, it will be seer that this‘order is in all cases the same; 
the only difference consisting in the length of the intervals be- 
tween taking the feet successively up. In the elephant, the 
interval between raising each hind-foot and the fore immedi- 
ately in advance of it is very short, and it becomes relatively 
shorter as the paee.-inoseases.When-the.animal walks very 
slowly, the legs appear to move just as in the horse ; the inter- 
val in the two. casesibeibg the sate! “The same~may be ob- 
served in the rhinocefos; thdaugh I have had no opportunity of 
noticing this animal moving fest, so as to say whether it then 
resembles the elephant in the appearance of the legs or not. 
The giraffe, whether it walks fast or leisurely, appears to move 
the two legs on the same side together, as in the elephant. 


Mr. Jenyns gives the following curious trait of 


A PAME OWL, 

Tn imitation of its own ‘call, “it has received the name of 
Keevie, to which it would readily answer when within hearing, 
following the sound from whatever part of the premises it 
might happen to be in, Its usual place of repose during the 
day was under the branches of an old Scotch fir, which grew 
down a steep inaccessible bank, where it would sit apparently 
asleep, but sufficiently awake to endeavour to ‘attract the 
notice of any one who passed, by its usual cry of keevie, 
keevie. If the passenger stopped and answered it, it immedi- 
ately scrambled up the boughs of the ‘fir, till it brought itself 
to’a level with the walk above, in hopes of being fed; but if 
he went on again, unheeding its solicitations, it returned to its 
former place, and resumed its slumbers. One. of the. most 
striking peculiarities in this tame owl is said to have been its 
fondness for music. It would often come into the drawing- 
room of an evening, on the shoulder of one of the children, 
and, on hearing the tones of the piano, would sit with its eyes 
gravely fixed on the instrument, and its head on one ‘side in an 
attitude of attention; when, suddenly spreading his wings, he 
would alight on the keys, and making a dart at the performer’s 
fingers with its beak, would continue.bhopping about, as if 
pleased with the execution. After a while the flights of this 
owl into the woods became: longer, and he only returned at 
dusk to receive his usual supper from the person who was in 
the habit of feeding him, and whom he readily permitted at 
such times to take him up, and carry him into the house for 
this purpose. By-and-by it was observed, that he did not 
devour his meal in the kitchen as formerly, but fled along the 
passage, dragging the meat after him, till he reached the gar- 
den-door, when he flew with it to a part of the shrubbery : on 
being followed, it was. diseovered that he had brought with 
him a companion, who, not: having courage to accompany him 
the whole way, remained at a respectful distance to receive his 
bounty. After having served his visitor in this manner, he 
returned to the kitchen, and leisurely devoured his own por- 
tion. This practice was continued for some months, till at 
length one evening he was missed, and nowhere to be found: 
his companion, it is said, continued to visit the spot alone for 
several weeks, uttering doleful cries, but could never be pur- 
suaded to come nearer to be fed. It proved, in the end, that 
the favourite had been killed; and its stuffed skin was one 
day recognised; alas! in a woodman’s hut, by the children 
who had so assiduously nurtured it and brought it up. 


ROOKS. 

They undoubtedly suck partridges’ eggs occasionally, since 
the keeper at Bottisham, who found that havoc had been made 
in that way by some vermin or other, lately set some traps 
near the nests, and caught several. The men who are en- 
gaged in mowing the hay andclover state that the rooks follow 
their movements, and fall-to upon any nests:which are ex- 
posed by the scythe, devouring the eggs without mercy, and 
carrying others away in their bills, not sparing even those of 
the skylark.' This'singular fact, which they say they never 
observed in former seasons, seems to be a new circumstance 
in the history of the rook. Feeling some desire to know how 
rooks support themselves during severe frost, like that we 
have now experienced for this fortnight back, I caused one of 
these birds 'to.be shot and bronght to me. It appears that 





for, on opening the body, we were surprised’ to fiad it'in most 
excellent condition, with the stomach, intestines,,and’ other 
abdominal viscera, completely. covered, with layers of fat. ‘The 
stomach. itself was unusually distended, and: proj exter 
nally below the extremity of the breast-bone like a large egg, 
The contents proved to be turnip and wheat, mixed with afew 
gravels. The turnip was in a semi-digested state, but easily 
identified by the smell; the grains of wheat were whole, and 
scarcely at all altered. The stomach was completely, full of 
this mixed food. 
MATERNAL INSTINCT, 


Tt is curious to observe what slight deviations from ‘the 
course which Nature has prescribed for each species of animal 
are sometimes sufficient to modify and even entirely overrule 
their instincts; at least in the case of domesticated animals, 
these instinets are liable to ‘be much > My cat hasa 
kitten nearly full-grown,-to which she frequently brings mice, 
offering them with evident symptoms: of complacency, end 
sitting quietly by while the kitten devours them. Yet, when 
the family are at meals, the old cat, wlio has been aceustomed 
to be fed from the table, is exceedingly jealous when the kitten 
approaches her at such times; she is apprehensive lest the at- 
tentions of the party should be diverted from ‘herself ‘to the 
kitten ; and if the latter attempt to take any of the food which 
she conceives intended for herself, she growls, and flies at her 
offspring in the most savage manner. This has nothing to do 
with any feelings of hunger; for she is often manifestly 
hungry when she has eaught a mouse, but which, notwith- 
standing, she gives up to the kitten. 


THE ROBIN, 


The pugnacious disposition of the redbreast towards its own 
kind, as well as towards other birds, is well: known. Mr. 
Selby sends me the following remarkable anecdote, shewing to 
what an extent their passion will sometimes carry them, and 
how completely they are lost to all apprehensions of danger 
while under its influence. A redbreast had for some time 
taken up its abode in a hot-house, from which it. had egress 
at pleasure. One day, when the gardener was in the house, 
another redbreast found his way in; but he had no sooner 
made his appearance than he was furiously attacked by the 
usual tenant, and soon showed that he had the worse of the 
combat : so severely was he treated, that he was taken up by 
the gardener, and held in his hand, where he lay struggling 
and panting for breath. The victor, however, was not thus to 
be deterred from further wreaking his vengeance upon ‘the 
intruder. He boldly fiew and alighted upon the hand of the 
gardener; and forthwith proceeded to peck the head of his 
victim, and buffet him in such a manner that he would soon 
have put him hors de combat, had not the gardener carried 
him out, and turned him off at some distance from the 


building. 








MUSIC. 


How’s Illustrated Book of British Song. Edited by 
Georce Hogarrtu, Esq., author of “ Memoirs of 
the Musical Drama,” &c. Part VIII. London, 1846, 
How. 

So beautifully is this work adorned by the artist, that 

we almost hesitate whether to place it under the depart- 

ment of Music, or of Art. Itis, im fact, a collection of 
the choicest of British minstrelsy, the music carefully 
edited by Mr. Hocarrn, who has appended some valu- 
able biographical and historical notes; and each song 
illustrated by two or more large wood engravings, drawn 
expressly for the work by accomplished artists, and 
finished in the first style of the art. It is, indeed, a great 

deal more than a delightful collection of music—it is a 

welcome addition to the pianoforte; it might fitly be 

placed in the portfolio among the gems of modern art. 

The number before us contains five. songs, all of them 

intrinsically beautiful, and truly national, proving that, 

whatever foreigners may say, Britain has a music of her 
own. The illustrations of these are excellent. ‘The 

Nob of the Blackeock” is a'drawing of extraordinary 


they manage to subsist well, notwithstanding the cold weather ; | merit; and there is great talent in “The Two Brides.” 
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This is the first’ number of the “Ifustrated: Book of 
British Song” which we have seen, but we hope it will 
not be the last ; and we advise our readers forthwith to 
order one number, confident that, when they have seen 
it, wy will thank us for the recommendation, and com- 
plete the set, 





—~@— 


OpexA A? THE Parncess’s Tneatre. —This estab- 
lishment has closed for a few days, for the purpose of 
affording time for redecoration, the lessee having resolved to 
recommence his operatic campaign. This is judicious policy, 
for the Oxford-street Theatre gained great glory by its former 
musical arrangements, and the adaptation of foreign works 

ed very successful. Amongst the operas produced were 
liini’s Pwritani, Sonnambula, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, 
Lucia, Lucrezia Borgia, Rossini’s Italian in Algiers, Tan- 
credi, and Otello, Auber’s Syren, Due da’ Olonne, and Crown 
Diamonds, Balte’s Geraldine and the Four Brothers Aymon, 
Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, &c. Amongst the vocalists who 
were first heard in London, were Madame Anna Thillon, Ma- 
dame Eugenia Garcia, Madlle. Nau, Miss S. Flower, Miss G. 
Smithson, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Burdini, Mr. Arthur, Mrs. T, H. 
Severn, Miss H. Condell, Mr. C. Horn, jun. Mr. Hime, Mr. 
P. Corri, Mr. F. Gardner, Mr. Mattacks, &c.; and amongst 
the old favourites were Templeton, Allen, Madame Albertazzi, 
Miss Grant, Miss E. Honner, Mr, Leffler, Mr. P. Bedford, 
Mr, Barker, Mrs, H. Grattan, Miss Turpin, Mr. Walton, Ma- 
dame Feron, Mr. S. Jones, &c. This list of operas and. artists 
that we quote at random, will prove that the manager’s activity 
will not slumber ; but we perceive by his announcements that 
he’ proposes now to bring forward original operas, and one by 
Mr. Edward Loder is underlined, founded on the libretto of 
Giselle. Another opera by Mr. Howard Glover, a son of 
Mrs. Glover, has also, it is’ stated, been accepted. The 
singers engaged are Mademoiselle Nau, Madame Albertazzi, 
Miss S. Flower, and Miss G. Smithson, Mr. Allen, Mr. Dela- 
vante, a new singer from America, Mr. Bodda, a new baritone, 
favourably known as a concert singer, and Mr. Leffler. The 
manager’s prospectusis promising, and will no doubt be sup- 
ported as it deserves to be, as an efficient band and chorus are 
to be engaged, 

M. Jusuren’s Concerts.—M. Jullien has announced his 
prospectus for the month’s series of concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre, to commence on the 30th instant, and to terminate 
positively on the 28th of November, “‘ the new proprietors of 
the theatre,’’ as he states, ‘‘ having stipulated for possession of 
the premises on November 30th, in order to commence the 
demolition and rebuilding of the interior for their grand 
Italian opera.’’ M. Jullien, in addition to his own orchestra, 
has engaged the band of the Life Guards, the Horse Guards 
Blue, the Grenadier Guards, and the Coldstream, with their 
respective directors—Messrs. Waetzig, Tutton, Schott, and 
Godfrey—in order to give due effect to a new British Army 
quadrille. 

Mr. Mor.ey’s ENTERTAINMENT.—This basso, who was 
formerly engaged at Covent-garden Theatre, has announced a 
new musical entertainment at the Strand Theatre, to illustrate 
the music and manners of the United States. 

Musicat Gossip.—The well-wishers to the Covent Garden 
Opera-house will no doubt be gratified with the news that 
Mr. Beale, of the house of Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, has 
been constituted principal manager and director of the whole 
affair. Mr. Beale’s experience, business habits, intimate ac- 
quaintance with .all the artists. employed, and unblemished 
integrity, cannot but be highly serviceable to the specula- 
tors, who have evinced sound wisdom in securing his assist- 
ance. Allowing all the chances for Covent Garden—admit- 
ting the undertaking to be not altogether Quixotic—we can see 
nothing desperate in Mr. Lumley’s position. With his re- 
sources, influence, and sagacity, he has a wide field to choose 
from. Fraschini is as good as Salvi, if not better, and Anna 
Bishop as good as Persiani, if not better. If these be not 
secured for her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley will not shew 
his accustomed discretion. Lablache stands alone, and must 
weigh against the merits of Grisi and Mario, unless Jenn 
Lind and Rubini be obtainable, which appears doubtful. Then 
there is the dai/et department, in which Mr. Lumley is almost 
impregnable. He has Cerito, Grahn, and Taglioni, with Per- 








rot, at an inereased salary. Carlotta Grisi, however, is.not, it 
appears, open to the Covent; Gardenites, since Mr. Bunn has 
engaged her for Drury Lane. |, Fanny Elssler alone is open to 
treaty with them, but her terms are too.extravagant.—Musical 
World. A contemporary likely to be well informed as to the 
proceedings of Mr. Lumley, intimates. that he has secured the 
services of Madame Tadolini, Madame Stoekel Heinfetter,.Co- 
letti, Moriani, and Pischek. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—The new farce here, Spring Gardens, is. one 
of the most agreeable productions: we have seen for a long time: 
Itisa good subject, excellently worked up by Mr. PLaNcHE, and 
played perfectly. The scene is laid at ‘*The Ordinary,” a 
tavern which, in the period of the farce, the days. of | the 
Merry Monarch, was much frequented by the court gallants, and 
their fair mistresses. Its locality-was Spring Gardens, whence 
the title of the ‘piece.’ Its landlord, Scoreup, has recently 
married a damsel, whose charms present too many attractions 
to the courtiers for the uxorious Scoreup’s peace of mind, and he 
has accordingly resolved to send het to her aunt at Brentford, 
The personage whom he most fears is Lord Courtington, who, 
in pursuit of this unlawful game, has been regularly dining at 
‘*The Ordinary '’ for the last fortnight, wadeterred by the vil- 
lainots meats, the atrocious wines, and the preposterous charges 
which Scoreup inflicts. upon him, in the vain hope of getting rid 
of the would-be seducer. His lordship has invited his friend, Si 
Arthur Lovel, to come and dine with himand divert the landlord's 
attention, at the very hour fixed upon for Dolly Scoreup’s de- 
parture by the Brentford coach. Dolly, however, being hurried 
off, anticipates the arrival of the gallant, who, getting im- 
mediate intelligence of the fact, sends his man, the knavish 
Lightfoot, after Mistress Scoreup, with instructions to 
lure her by some deception to Courtington House. Dolly 
islured accordingly, but has not been left a minute by the trium- 
phant Lightfoot ere she rummages about. and finds a wardrobe 
full of fine clotfes prepared for the Lady. Clarissa, whom, 
though as yet unknown, he is about to marry, and whose ar- 
rival from her country house he expects in some two or. three 
weeks hence. In this superb costume Dolly passes the porter 
at the gate, and returns home. Meanwhile, who should come 
to ‘‘ The Ordinary,’’ but the Lady Clarissa herself, who, having 
formed an attachment on her own account, and hearing very ill 
reports of her destined spouse, has resolved to come up and 
watch his proceediogs, in order to obtain grounds on which her 
friends shall break off the match. Hearing that his lordship is 
to dine there that day—his lordship has just run off to ascertain 
the result of Lightfoot’s manceuvre—she adopts one of Dolly's 
dresses, and determines to wait upon the guests, the other 
of whom, Sir Arthur Lovel, being no other than the gentleman 
on whom she had bestowed her preferable regards. Enter Lord 
Courtington, furious at the escape of Dolly, and then Dolly, in 
her borrowed finery, furious at the trick designed her, for Doll: 
is a very dragon of virtue. His lordship is trying to persuade 
her that her husband is as bad as other husbands, which Dolly 
will not believe, when in comes Lady Clarissa, in her homely 
disguise, and announcing herself as a cousin whom Scoreup 
has sent for to take his wife’s place, renders Dolly as jea- 
lous as Courtington could desire. There is some capital fun 
arising out of this quiproqua, and then, again, out of Scoreup’s 
own agony upon being told by the malicious Lightfoot 
that Dolly has run off with a six-foot-three captain of horse, 
Eventually the tables are turned upon Courtington, who retires, 
not discomfited, for gallants such as he are never discomfited, and 
Sir Arthur Lovel receives the hand of Lady Clarissa; and Dolly 
and her spouse swear never again to be jealous of one another. We 
have never seen a more amusing farce. In combination with the 
capital comedy of Queen Mary’s Bower, it is attracting very 
satisfactory audiences. 

O.ympic.—This pretty little theatre opened on Monday, under 
the direction of Mr. GrorGe Botton. Hehasreally got toge- 
ther a very efficient company, and with proper management may 
go nigh to restore to the theatre the prosperity which once blessed 
it tempore Madame Vestris. The play with which he opened 
was the Hunchback; a clever production, and efficiently acted. 
The Julia was Mrs. R. Gorpown, already introduced to London 
audiences by Mr. ABINGTON, at the Queen’s Theatre, She is 
an actress with much natural ability, which proper care will, ere 
long, develope, so as to render her an attractive feature. Mrs. 
WALTER Lacy, well known to play goers, both under her mar- 





Y | ried name and as Miss TAYLOR, filled her original part of Helen. 


It is a character which seems to have been written for her, so 
exactly does it suit her powers. We are very glad to see this 





most agreeable artist once more, and were there no other:reason, 
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we desire success tothe, Otympictonhexsake,« There is another 
member of the company in whom we feel muchinterest. Young 
Betty, the son of old Young Berryy,the actor who deserved! 
created so, a sensation’ as a juvenile prddigy-some yehts 
age, and who retired from the stage:full of honours, and: wi 
we believe, that rare- property with actors, a fall purse,’ We 
hope that similar good fortune may wtten¢: ‘hl son, btit he lives’ 
in different times. For our own Tod oa rt, wé are inclined to doubt 
whether fiye-act plays are eligible class of gg 
that. could be selected. for, edittle theatre in, Wych-street.. The. 
pieces that formerly made its fortune were the light vaudevilles. 
and comediettas, with apleasant and not too protracted extra- 
vaganza now and then, we are fally of ‘opinion that similar 
productions would a eee attract similar audiences, A new bur-. 
lesque of ma a was produced on the same. evening, 
entitled The Civil, War a Poetry,.designed as a .satire upon the 
unpoetical tendencies attributed to the age. It gave rise-ton, 
great deal of dissentient wproarand violence of-a ships discredit- 
able description; assuming, as it’ did; ‘the form ila hae apd 
hurled at the performers, a Species of criticism 
doubt whether there were not something more in the pa a 
than a mere expression of opinion on the.merits of the piece: 
Roya. Po.iytecunic InstrrutT#0Nn:—Now that: the sea- 
son for al fresco amusements has entirely terminated, there is, 
‘of entertdinident’ which “prestints ‘sO ‘many 
deli htful and scientific ob a as the above ow the insta th 
- tion to the very ry plone mived osp 
PES rie: lectures ‘on the wie engrossing Tried er t he ap 
vered in a plain and unostentatious manner, by the 
pe professors engaged for that purpose. ... Doetor J. Rx an has 
been engaged during the week, in delivering a series of Jectures 
on and tert as ' applicable to buildings, 
dwel ; and sifips instruction on ‘matters so import-' 
ant to the healtli of ip aaa Ac as well as'to the commu- 
nity at large, ought always to be received with satisfaction ; and 
ee are gyipe harsh no one could attend one, of the lea 
a, leetdres, without receiving sé much condensed ig- 
fiesaitien as to enable him, by means of the usual apparatus, 
ascertain thepurity.or impurity of any atmosphere in which ‘he 
might be placed. ‘The varieties of udiometers were all-corefully 
pt tom and ‘the Proper formutee for a 
bg the @mnount of oxygen, as Well as of watery vapour, ‘ati 
ooteaie acid, were most simply communicated. The princi 
of ventilation, recently.so warmly contested, were also y 
and philosophically explained, so as to meet the comprehension 
of the most ignorant among the audience. We that this 
class pf lectures, \so) asefuldindinstractive, may still be continued 
in the lecture-room of this prosperoas establishment. if 





'NEGROLOGY. 
COUNT. PI PLATER,. vorrei 
The Conetitutionnel announces’ the death of Count ‘Boris 
Plater, one of the most distinguished of the Polish emigrants 
(which has just taken place at Posen). inthe 72nd year of his 
age.. ,Count Plater,,.who, served. under..Kosciusko, has, since 
filled several important’ ‘offices im the: kingdom of Poland, 
others those of Councilor of State*and Director-. 
General of Forests, During the insurrection of 1831 he was 
aceredited. by. the revolutionary: Government as diplomatic 
ae to*Paris, “where he coritihued “to réside’with “hts “fathily. 
as. Vice- ‘President of tie Polish Literary Society, and 
one of the most active members of the Society for the Educa- 
tion of Polish Children. ‘Some years'since’ he obtained per- 
mission from Fe. Piasital Goreenniee, to ie lis brother at. 
Posen. 








— ——— 
#heirs-at-Latw, Next of-Bin, Sc. TeAanted. 





(This i jnpatt aks complete ist now 4 AS PRY Tue Cauric from 
a vertisements , va ga haye, appeared in ip an new uri 
present.century, The reference, with, the, date and of eae! 
repens B Woy Pala ee hind epee afoot ep 
u es. to a-cor' nge ma e. 
at Tas Critic Office, where. these anodon ponent nam ad 
which will be communicated to apy applicant, To prev 
curiosity, a fee. of half-a-croun mas enchck iry. ba ene to, the. 
publisher, or if by, Jetter, postage stamps to amount inclosed.] 
412. Mr. Tomas Cuziys, who, in 1809, was commander of 
. the ‘metchant ship Themis... Tp 1812 he was residing at 
1, Cherbourg-place, near County Prisop,.Kent-road ; in 
1$13.he was residing at Mill-wall dock; and in 1832, 4, 
Northampton-street, Lower-road, Middlesex. 
413, Joun: Josern, aod Mourenex. Some legacies be- 
queathed to them. 





414.:JomN Bum, iformerty toachman vin: the ectvice of: Miss 


iho Mitptams, of Lendon. ) Something:fo advantage. - «112 

415. Next oF KIN, or any acquaintance of Rich ARD: SToReR, 
date of Blandford, Dorset,’ poe feeewaeat Some- 
thing to advantage. 

me Harr, -or Saaneckt-Lawy, and. Crounnahir Heras, 
vend Next or Kanof Michare BucnaM, ite na va- 
tham, ‘Middlesex, Geant. (died 1614).»+\ / 

417. Next or Kin of CarueRine Va venany late: ‘wife ‘of 
Abraham Vaughao; of agen cage. Gloucester, 
tailor (died Aug. 1832). 

418. Heir- at-Law and PaRson at REPRESENTATIVES of 
THOMAS FRANCIS RANCE; late of Ghayiteet: aidResitc, 
surgeon (died 29th Janey i843), vimed «x: 

419. Next oF Kin of THOMAS: WEBSTER, a iin of the 
Orkney Jsles (died Dec. 1844),‘at London-street, Fitzrey- 
square, .Middiesex, aged upwards of seventy -years, and 
was’ Professor of Geology. rat Sjalresaity, Malege.x Some- 
thing'to.adeantage, = 01% 

420.:NExt ‘or Kin of Tuomas Baowx, formerly of Chep- 
stow, Monmouth, afterwards of 5,:Hahbury-place; Pop- 
lat, “Middlesex, -but Jate of: the merchant ship,’ City of 
Derry, at) sea, mariner (died: 2nd Nov. 1844), intestate. 

> Something tocadvantages |. rit 

421. Heir or Herrs-at-Law of Many ‘Sant late - of 
mney at Wilts; widow (died 26th Jan. 

) 1825, : i 2 

422. Nexto! Kiwof Fareenron Awnmanptats: of Loedoa- 
street, St. Pancras, Middlesex (died 19th Aptil, 1822), or 
their representatives. . . 

423. Nex? or Kin of Jous Gorton, Jate of Phomas-street, 
Lambeth, ‘Surrey (died 19th March, 1837). 

424.. Next:or Kin of JounN Moress; late ateaman belonging 
to the merchant vessel, Roxburgh Castle, who died at:sea, 

».B-bachelor, and intestate. Something to advantages: 3. 

425. JoHN ENGHAUSEN, son of the late. Mr..RoBeRT Enc- 
HAUSEN, of Battlebridge. Something to hisadvantage. 

426, Next or Kin of Mr. WinLtAM:.Goopenduca on 9th 
July, 1846). Something to his advantage. : 

(To: be continued. weekly.) 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. > 
The volumes of Tax ,Cauric:handsomely,..strongly, and-uni- 
Sormly bound, as they are completed; at 48: 6d. each, «+; 

The sta numbers bé transmitted by the pat; open at 
oth M aires th the Publisher, ‘ith a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shall be returned, 
A. Portfolio. on a new-and convenient plan plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tae Critic may be had at ‘thecoffte, 


or, eT ea teat os town or country. 


Price 4s 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Oct. 17:to Oct: 24. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A-Register ‘lies at’ Tue CRITIC-OFFICE, in whick 
the Publishers of Books; Music; and Works of Art,in 
town and country; are requested to enter’ all new publica- 
inka se with their, sizes and prices, ag soon. gs they pear. 
The weekly list will be regularly anserted in this 
ment. of HE: Critic, and-no charge will be made wither 
for registration or for publication iw Tux Critic, Par- 
tictlers forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. , 


LIST or NEW BOOKS. . 


_ 


Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book £ for. the Year. 1847 
63, roan tuck.—Arnold’s Bey. # Ass .), Cornelius i lve: Sisee 
Answered. Questions . aa) we Exercises, 2nd bra 
fide 2mo. am AA tisels (f.) Irish Geology; an Out- 

nee of Geology,,.18mo, 6d. swd. 

Bell's Ties fe for Young ersons, 5th edit. 18mo. od. ‘swd, 
Bernay’s (A.) German Histofical Anthology, 2ad edit. 12mo. 
5s. cl. Rasen Miviature Quarto’ Bible; eomplete in 1 vol. 
24s, Gd. mor.> or, with maps, »64., mor,, 348. Turkey. 
mor. flexible backs. The. al Maps, se separate, col. 
2s, swd.—Book of Beauty for 1347, sited by, the Countess of 
Blessington, royal Svo, 21s, silk,— of Entertaining 


Knowledge, illustrations, feap. 8vo. 68. cl.—Brock’s. (Rev. 
M.) Doctrines of the Church, 3rd thousand, fcap. 1s. 6d. cl.— 
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“Burton's: (Geo-) | Chronology of Stamford, 12m. Ss.) cl. 
Burns’s:(Drv Jy) Principles of Christian’ Philosophy, 6th edit. 
8v0. 6s. 6d. els 
Cesar, with Vocabulary; Life, &e. by W. M‘Dowall, 12mo.8s. bd. 
—Chitty’s Abstract of the Public General Acts, 9 & 10 Vict. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. swd.—Craigie’s (Dr.) Elements of the Practice of 
- Physic,2: vols.. 8vo, {24s, cl.—Curiosities of Modern Travel, a 
Year Book of Adventure, tinted’ plates, 12mi0//5s. cl. gilt.— 
\eCressingham,orthe Missionary; 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Darwin's (C.°M.A. F.G.3; &ci) Geological Observations on 
South America, with Maps and Plates, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cl.— 
) Daval’s (F.) Reasons for Refusing to continue a Member of: rental 
the Chiirch of Rome, feap. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vol.’ VI.: »Ellis’s::(Mrs.) 
Wives of England, ‘feap. Svo. 5s. el. —Excitement (The) New 
- Series; itustrated’ by.J. Absolon, 18mo. 4s. el; gilts +“ 
Francatelli’s Modern Gookery,; 2nd -edit. 8vo, 15s. cli—Fisher’s 
Gallery -of Scripture: Engravings, edited by Dr. Kitto, Vol. I. 
4to. 23s. cl. gilt.—Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book, edited 
by the Hon: Mrs. Norton, 1847, 4t0. 21s: cl. gilt.« .+*Fisher’s- 
Juvenile Scrap+Book for 1847, Svo. 8s. cl. 
Gore’s (Mrsi) New Year’s Day, illustrated by G. Cruikshank, 
feap. 8vo0. 55. cl. -gilt.+-Gresley’s*({Reve Wi) Colton Green, a 
_ Tale of the Black Country, (Juv. Gag: Lib, Vol pee 18mo. 


238.6. cli 
Harte’ (A. Ss.) Elementary ‘Tréatise on Hydrostaties: iid Hy- 
drodynamics, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Hamilton’s (Mrs:}HMouse- 
keeping Book:for every. Year, ‘8vo. 18. swd:.— Howitt’s “(W-) 
1 Book of the Seasons, 7th edit. feap. 8vo.:6s: cl.” 12 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, corrected and: ‘iamproved' by! Dr. O 


Gregory;:new edition, with ‘additions by Charles) V/ RDO. Sg 


esq. royal 18m6i68..¢ho-James’s (5, Az) Christian» Bellow- 
eship, of the: Charch Member" Guide)» Voth! edit: ‘abridged, 
sb8mo..)s. ch ” ; 


Keepsake (The) rte edited by’ the Qhtes of Blessington, 


- Foyal Svo. 218 

Letters to: My- Unknows Friends, wLady; feap. S¥0.'6s:'6d. cl. 
ix» Liebig'’s. (Baron) Animal Chewy yk 0: fo'its ap- 
plications to Ph Part Be 3rdvedit. 8vo. 
63, 6d. cl.—Lumsden’ Geaiiy Expenditure and Housekeeper’s 
Account- Book, - 

Montgomery’s (Rev. R.) Scarborough, a , a Poetic Glance, with 
Engravings sya. wd eMartyatt’s (Capt,) Settlers in 
Canada, new edit. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Mee’s (Mrs. ) Crochet | SOL 
Explained and Illustrated, 2nd Series, oblg, 5s. 6d. cl—Mo- 
Hineux’s (T:) Tntrodaetion ‘to the Knowledge of the ‘Globes! 
12th e@it.s by Samuel Maynard, 12mo..38. cl.—Murphy’s (E. ) 

Treatise.on the Agricultural Grasses, 12mo. 1s, swd. 

North’s (tion. Roa Memoirs of Musick, now. first printed 
from the original MS, edited, with Notes, by E, F..Rimbault, 
‘esq. 4to. 15s. hf, mor,—Neill’s (Capt.), Recollections of Four 
Years’ Servide in’ the Fast, 2nd edit. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl.—Ni- 
siven’s (N») Potato Epidemic, and its probable ‘consequences, 
12mo. 6d swd. 

Ollendorff’s (H. G.): Key to. the Exercises.in the;French Method, 

2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. cl.—Old Man’ s Rambles (The), new, edit. 
ne 4s. cl. 

rry’s.. (Mrs.). . You Christian's Sunday Evenings, Second 

Series, ras he Pour” ‘Gospels, ‘2nd edit Tonio. 98. 6d. cl.— 

Priest’s Compentodt on the Tiles ofthe Sick, 2nd edit. 

12mo. 2s, 6d« 

Rees’s Improv lary and lmaback, fot 1847, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

Serjeant’s: (J.iF.) uty ‘Sunday School ‘Class, 12 Lessons; ‘iso. 

; ~ 6d. Ge foet 8 (Sir Walter) Prete Works, You I,.and If, 

eople’s. edit. royal. 8yo.. 10s, cl.—St. John’s (Pi B, 
We: Stove Canes, or, the Better Land, fcap. ag A in 
cl:—Somers’ (Mrs.) Selections from the Modern Poets of 
France; asthe es English Verse, with Biographical No- 
nitices,: or.\8v0. 10sy 6d.\ol.+-Stars: (The) and’ the | Earth\yror 
‘Tooughte. upon upon Space, ; Time, and seo — lenel 
i i a of, Asia, sq,.6mo, 
6d. ‘swarte oe ibe sng fary, Almanac, Deal Di- 

gest, and Di fo. 1997,-8V. BL6d Teway 

Tyrwhitt’s (Robt. P.) Summary of the Law of Modern Plead- 
ing, amo, 25s. bds. 

West Ridi 7 for 1847, 12mo. 6d. ‘swd~Woolsten- 
“holmie’s '(J.) Memodits, by J. Sigston, 18m0. 1s: 6d2swd.— 
“Whittaker’s Popular Library ;'‘‘ Mignet’s Antonio Peréz, and 
‘Philip 11> translated by W. F. Ainsworth,” and “' Keightley’s 
_, History of India, ” Part 1. medium, Syo. 2s. 62. each, swd. 


THA Te! 


BOOKS. WANTED TO ‘PURCHASE. 


No charge i is’ a this Tist. ‘nee to thé Publisher of 
of ‘the Church England.” 
iments by the ‘Keatletay Del Se 


Carwithen’s His 
Essays a Natoral 
. Plates.” 
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T° be SOLD ‘by AUCTION, on the Premises, at 
Taunton, in the ‘county of Somerset, ‘ey Mr. JACOBS, on MON: 
DAY, the 26th instant, at dix se ay“ m. all those VALUABLE PRE- 
MISES of the late. William, Charles x, commonly known, by the name 
retry TANG IRON, POUND” rich the Wh al business. has 
nm con r many ears, er W the W 
ing. ‘The The bulldngs er they ou the tient dibaten iu and ag nog re. 
cently erected aie'od Suits that ‘hay tat stall expense 
be eomverte into | ewe that would ‘yield a large ‘and certain 
«» The property will bevoffered intwolotss (ti es? 
eae will comprise the ,TANGIE EOUNDRY, with the Bui 
and thereto d, Within a wall fence, with at 
vista now being thereupon ; wh which’ may aye to yield 
. be income, ‘by iting asa spadiy, pe as a buil , or by con- 
erting ‘the ae ‘into yyy | with wi ich ‘view th y were 


Lot.2-will comprise the WHARF, seandied shank.of the RivensCanal, 
now. let to, the Rodgers: send, Reenter, Canal Company, at a rental of 


To Ey. enclosed ahsiesbit Sa a ¥- works otf the 
as Company, and Udtaira pted for y y hunidess requiring 
n> the above wnall-cw are a of Inheritance, of the 

pee bee bef with tithes redeemed, a smalivfine; and ‘a trifling 


oa veins. mrped Heaney the Eramonn or to Mite 
éld, architec ig @unton, 


Tet POUNDS REWARD far’ te. Pp eduction of a 
wat, as ele: as 
— <A to the ‘ae b Boe oewce's tga Fe *s “Albert *putcat Page 
sn * '*" See descriptive testi 
farther suntowill be dS ee ms touperfect or 
nates he a — if. ramon Be age rhe ee mr pa 
lesigners 0 S,, Stays, &c. ‘or 
ladies and gentlemen, 247, fick Homa Eaeldited HRS. opposite 
Day and Martin’s, 


T{HE “ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. The principle 
of this valuablé invention is clearly demonstrated by Professor 
Hatnhomner in his “Morning and Kvéning at fhe ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, | De Ryai’s’ ‘CHEMICAL LEC. 
bn Ra te yen of Mondays, ‘Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, .. The principles and uses of the EO REINA mone and ether 


ar Rig OscOPE. thy OXY. Hit HYDROG nies He ROSCOPE, 


with the tost interestin ects Ma latest DIS- 
VIEWS, ‘by Uharles Smith, “eed of griat Admission, 
~— ; iy Shon Half-price. 


R. BRARD'’S COLOURED “PHOTOGRAPHIC 


its taken by Mr. Beard ; 
Out With a relief greatly 


83 














‘We have been much leased with om with a 
they exhibit a degréé 


| desiderated in all = earlier specimens of the art, while the method of 
colouring renders them eae apecingn of he rw 


” a Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beautiful.’’ — 
rune. 

Establishments, 85, King Wilfiam- street, City; 34, Parliament-street, 
Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regeat-street, 

“STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 

The Testimony of a Cletesman vouching to F Eleven Cases of Cures by 

E3 aletter fs the Bers George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846 ;—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ©“ Sir,— ‘send you a crude list of cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills: I cannot exactly give you w professional name to the 
various sommp}aintes but this | know, some.of, them, baffled the skill of 
Derry and this.county.” In a prexious letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—"* Within’ a'short ce of ‘my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more’'than twenty years has pr nT te ee Mrs. 
Prior pan bien» ‘pen..o6 the, pe which did bim s0 much good that I 
heard him. say for twenty years past € never ate his om 2 oe srines it 
so'muth as sirice taking your Pi Pills. 

The above reverend and'pious gentleman siaiel —~ pounds.worth 
of the pills for the 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Garmehad €o ae CREED | 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 

Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845 :—To Proféssor Holloway. ‘‘ Sir, —Various 





circumstantes ‘prevented the * ity of th you this 
time for your politeness in sen me your Pills as ‘you did.’ I now take 
this 0 ty Of sending you an order for the amount, ‘and af the same 


time'to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent’ of the faculty at home, and all 
over the'continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, hot even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad !° T'wish to have atiotNer box and a pot of th, 


ointment, in cua witty of iny obi and shotild ever require either. 
a om naa *h 


) 

“Bold ‘af ‘the establis oot Prok soge, Holloway 244, Strand, near 
— e-War, don, ant frost’ rents. ante 7 and dealers in 
cines biiedenode it fised wotld; ‘at thé following prices :— 
Ls: 144), 28.9d., 48. 6d 11s. 22s., aad: 338. eeehon” "Diets ) a con. 

siderable saving by taking thelarger sizes. 
Pinesiane for the guidance of patients in every dieorder are afixed: to 
each box. ‘ 
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JUST PUBLISHED, .BY. NOAH HUETT, 
37, PRINCES-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 


CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS COL. 


ee 
This day is published 


BSERVATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY ; 
With a Calendar of Periodical Phenomena. By the Rev. 
LEONARD JENYNS, M.A. F.L.S, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





LECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, which may be had, 
gratis, on application, or will be sent free to any part of the king 
upon the receipt of one penny postage-stamp. 

The following is a selection from the above :— 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the commencement, in 1809, 
to 1844, 74 vols. Svo. half russia, neat, 11/. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, from the commencement, in 1803, 
to 1840, 71 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 9/. 


UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and NAVAL and MILI- 
TARY MAGAZINE, from the commencement, in 1829, to 1844, inclu- 
sive. 46 vols. 8vo. half calf, 51, 10s. 


SHEIL’S (RIGHT HON. R. L.) hei with a 
Memoir. Edited by MacNevin. _8vo. half calf, neat, 7s. 

GRATTAN’S (RIGHT HON. H.) SELECT SPEECHES, 
to which is added a Letter on the — with a Memoir by D. C. 
Mappen, 8vo. Portrait, half calf, neat 

CURRAN’S (JOHN PHILPOT) SPEECHES, with Me- 
Leg xg Historical Notices by T. Davis. 8vo. Portrait, half calf, 


«LEGENDS OF VENICE, with Eleven beautiful Engravings, 
bye. H. Herpenrt, Esq, and Edited by.Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4to. 

mson ¢loth, gilt, 8°. Published originally at 17. 11s. 6d. 

EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL, with numerous. beau- 
tiful Illustrations, from designs by G. Cattermole, royal 8yo, Spney.< cloth 
gilt, 18s. Published at 1/. 11s. 6d. 

LYSON’S MAGNA BRITANNIA, containing the ros # 
Counties of Great Britain, viz. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, 
— Devonshire; 9-vols, 4to. eloth, 3/. 8s, Originally published at 
271, 480 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, consisting of acol- 
lection of Modern Voyages and Travels, History, Biography; &c. illus« 
trated with numerous Maps, and Plates. 328 yols, small 8yo. “cloth, 
3i. 5s. or separate volumes, at 2s. each. 

KNIGHT’S PICTORTAL HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
being a history of the People as well as a history of the Kingdom, illus- 

trated with many hundred wood-cuts. $ vols. royal 8vo. very thick, 6/. 

SHAW and NODDER’S NATURALIST’S "MISCEL- 
LANY. : 24-vols. royal voy half-russia, neat, containing 1,064 beautifully 
coloured plates, 87. 

SMITH’S (JOHN) CATALOGUE RAISONNE of the 
WORKS of the most eminent DUTCH, FLEMISH, and FRENCH 
PAINTERS, in which is included a short Biographical Notice of the 
Artists, with a — Description of their Principal Pictures, 8 vols. 
royal 8yo, cl. 71. 7: 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, by Sir WAutTER Scort, 48 vols, 
half calf, marbled edges, 

BYRON. —FINDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
to Murray’s Complete. and Uniform edition of LORD BYRON’S LIFE 
and WORKS. Twenty-four parts and three appendixes, completing the 
Works. Royal 8vo. 30s. 1882-4. 

CHAMBERS'’S INFORMATION fur the PEOPLE, a 
new and improved edition, 2 vols. large 8vo. half-calf, Sine 

Edinburgh, 1842. 

SYRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. illustrated 
in a Series of Views drawn from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, 
po - with a Deastiptiany of the Plates by John Carne, 2 vels. 4to. yale. gilt 

THIERS’S HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION FRAN- 
CAS; 10. vols. 8ve. calf, gilt, with Plates, 36s. Paris, 1884, 

BELL’S SYSTEM. of GEOGRAPHY, POPULAR and 
SCIENTIFIC, ora Physical, Political, and Statistical Account of the 
World and its various divisions, 6 vols. 8vo. half-calf, 26s. 

Glasgow, 1832. 

MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE, from the commencement, in 
1825, to 1836. 24 vols, bound in 12mo. half calf, 32. 

BRITISH POETS. AND TRANSLATIONS, from Chaucer 
to. Cowper, with Prefaces,..biographical. and, critical, by Dr.. Johnson ; 
+ A —— Lives, by A. Chalmers. 21, vols. royal. 8vo. half bound 

ssia, 10 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. A Miscellany of Romance, 
General Literature, and Art, from the comme#itement to October 1845. 
7 vols. Svo. half calf, and 4 parts, 2/. 

GENTLEMAN’S....MAGAZINE...aad. - HISTORICAL 
CHRONICLE, tem the year 1821 to 1834, both inclusive, 28 vols. 8yo. 
habf-calf, neat 

WALKERS PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, compigt?, 
with Key to Greek and Latin Scripture Proper Names, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

MAVOR’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient and Madera, 
25 vols..12mo. half calf, gilt, 2/. 2 

SHAKSPEAR’S PLAYS, “vith the Corrections and Illustra- 
tions of various: Commentators; to which are added Notes by S. Johnson 
and G. Stevens, the fifth edition, by Isaae Reed, with numerous Por- 
traits and Plates imserted, 2) vols. Svo, Russia, peat, 515s. 

PENNY CYCLOFEDIA, 27 vols. complete ia parts, 4l, 12s, 
Ditto 27 vols, half calf, 7/. 

JOHNSON’S ‘MEDICO- CHIRURGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, from July, 1931, to Jaguary, 
1944, 49 parts, Svo..2/. 10s 

KNIGHT'S (CHARLES inter itt: EDITION of 
SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols. 8yo. clot 

KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 11 


vols, 18mo. cloth, 18s. 





DR, — on the —— ar 
published, 8vo. 
VHE WATER CURE in CHI RON IC DISEASE ; 
an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of va- 
rious. Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin ; and of their Treatment by Water, and other "Hygena means. 
By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. 

* Dr, Gully’s work will give all who peruse it more just views and 
more accurate information on the theory and practice of the Water Cure.”” 
—Morning Herald, 

“* Whoever is desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the real merits of 
the Hydropathie treatment, may obtain his wish by the perusal of this 
hoek,’’—Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





DR, CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 ree pocket ne prite le.; by 18.6, 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, A) D AVOID ; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M,D., M.R 
Conrents:—-How to secure perfeet digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind, By anobservanee of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may oomes the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness,.and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll» 
place, Regent-street. 








October Ist, price 


YDROPATHY--HOMC:OPATHY—-PHRENO- 
LOGY—MESMERISM,—Articles on the above subjects ap- 
peared in fhe October number of the BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDI. 
CAL REVIEW. Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S. 
5} SM John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





52, Fleet~street. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH:—Mr. 

HOWARD, Surgon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced 
an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION. of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without spring, wires, or ligatures. They so perfeetly resemble the na- 
tural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE ‘COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the: extraction of roots, or any: painful operation, and will 
give support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and:is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation aud mastication; and that Mr. Howned'sin improvement 
may be within reach of the most economical, he/has fixed bis charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed.teeth rendered. sound and useful in 
mastication,—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


1: San er LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Viet. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Mutua AssvuRANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of au ample sub- 
scribed eapital, and the large fund aceumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies, 

Halfthe amount only of the annual premium required daring the first 
five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out. of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually dividedameng the'Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 

The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases. where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts, 

Half-eredit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to “be. then. paid off, or remain a 
charge upon the policy at the option of the helder, 

EXTRACTS FROM THE. TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the: Whole 
Term of Life. 








| MUTUAL ASSURANCE PROPRIETARY BRANCH 














BRANCH, 
1 } 
| Half Pre~ Whole Pre- | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. | mium first nium. after!) Age. mipmefirst mium after 
Oe | five years. jseven years,/seven years. 
| 68,40. 1 @.8. 4: és, d.| #5. 4, 
2 | 10 0 200 || 20 018 0 116 @ }, 
9 j 2 2.4 2 4chicdl 25 019 7 119 2 
} 30 L411 2 910 | 30 hosdk sf 2.3 6 
35. fk By 6 |, 2AZ 0. I. 25 1,41.) 2 910 
40 218.3); 3.6.6 40 19 2 218 4 
4}, 119 6 319 0 45 1 14 10 398 
50 | 27 9 | 425 6 50 | 2 2 450 
| 55 | 21820..).517 8 55 | 212-9.) .5 5 6 
) , ‘ 

















PETER MORRISON, Resident Ditector. 
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THE CRITIC. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
‘Seconda Series. 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


_ The First Series of “‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON” being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 
all the leading newspapers to be ‘‘ the most popular work of the day.’’ 
be rs Nepmt Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 
style of the Art. 


Vol, 1. and II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 














PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMOURIST. 


( . WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of this entertaining MAGAZINE, from its 
@ commencement, in 1821, to 1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 73 vols, roy, Svo. for only 7/. 15s, or new, 
and 'T. Hood; contains the best Novels, Tales, Poems, &, by 


This astonishingly cheap set of Books can only be had of 
G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 
N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 


in 293 numbers, 5/. 15s. Edited by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L, Bulwer, 
all the popular writers of the day. 




















196, Piccadilly, opposite Sackville-street, London. 
H. HAMMICK, IMPORTER, and WHOLESALE DEALER in FOREIGN WINES.— 


2 Dealer exclusively.in the Finest Wines, 
To Connoisseurs of Recherche Wine, 
The spirit of traffic which attracts to our doors the luxuries of the earth rarely limits its aim to legitimate produce. The adulteratio® 

of wines among other articles has now become almost a scientific pursuit, Four-fifths of those imported into this country, are of so very poor a 
quality, that they necessarily require much Brandy, and hence possess a false flavour, and shortly become harsh and unsound, and haye an injurious 
effect on the constitution. 

Wines of a pure and fine quality possess not only an agreeable perfume and aroma, but are wholesome as well as grateful, and in order to 
secure them at a very moderate price, the public are strongly recommended to purchase them in the wood. 

As regards the wines of the higher classes, Mr. HAMMICK respectfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to an inspection of his carefully 
selected stock of the most approved growths of the best vintages. 











In Dock. Duty Paid. 
PRICE. CURRENT FOR CASH. ¥ - 
Per Doz. Per Butt. Per Butt. Per. Hhd. Per} Cask. QUANTITY. 
SHERRY—fine old, pale gold and brown 36s. .. €40 0 .. €72 0 .. £36 0 .. £18 0) 108 Galls. or 52 Doz. toa Butt. Pe 
superior old, ditto ditto... 42s: 4. 48 0 « 80 0 .. 40 @.. 20 0) 54 do. or26do. toa Hhd, 3g 
very choice old amber........ B46. CB Dice: -GO- Oc) | 496 Os ve 24 10 27 do.. or 13 do. to a 4 Cask, 8 
extremely pale, soft, old, and 3 
high flavour ......... 5a 'vie 1OBGe) oes; Oi @ ree IRM: O'. | iF 30 10. g 
PORT —— fine old, from the wood ....... 86. .. 40 0. 74 0. 37 0. 18 10) 115 Galls. or 66 Doz. toa Pipe, e 
fine-old-crusted ..... wren AbBe-ow--- 48-0. 4. 41 0 20 10 57 do. or 28 do. to a Hhd. & 
superior old ditto 54s, .. B5O'O0. 90 0. 45 0 22 10f 28 do. or 14 do. toa} Cask, re, 
verysuperior&yeryrarequality 60s. .. 68 0 .. 102 0, S10. 25 10 é 
MADEIRA--direct very superior ........ > i-4, 68 @ . 86 0. 43.0 2110) 92 Galls. or 44 Doz, to a Pi 2 
London Particular ,,.......- ws. <a, @ co 1OG Oss 52 0 26 0| 46 do. or 22 do. to a Hhd. = 
E. & W. India, veryrarequality 80s. .. 99 0 .. 118 0. sO 29 10 23 do. ortl do. to a 3 Cask, & 
MARSALA—very best quality .......... We... SB Oe, . are a ae 13 10) the same as Madeira, 
BUCELLAS, exquisitely fine and rare . _ | CHAMPAGNE, very fine Wine ....... deewes cies sacs cute claws 72. .- 
HOCK......very fine Wine............ re . superior first C1896 465 was. sees dsedseeed evecare 848, 8 
Johanneberg, first quality .........6-sscseweeeee 902. 3 Ruinart Ok TENGE 6.020 < dnadhanitsocne catied . 
MOSELLE. . very fine Wine... ...-.. 6-6. cee e cece n wee eee ees 66s.S | CLARET...... Vin de Bordeaux, finest quality ..............66 423.4 
Muscadine, first quality. .. 2.06. ..6...660- cece eee 908.5 La Rose and St. Julien, very fine .............. 548.5 
SAUTERNE, finest old Haut s....... cs ccce cece cece ee cenees 68s. Lafitte, Margaux and Latour, first growth ....,, 84s, 


The Duties paid on the above Wines is 5s. 6d. and 5 per cent. per gallon, or about 12s. 6d. per dozen Cash. 

The above Price Current comprehends Wines of a genuine and fine quality only, warranted not to be surpassed at their respective quotations 
by-any house in the trade; and though in comparison with those of an inferior class, the prices may appear high, the Connoisseur will at once 
perceive them to be considerably under the usual charges for Wines of the same description and character. 

The above statement points out the necessity of a strict adherenee to the terms of payment. The-heavy duties parable on the Wines, and the 
lock-up of capital encumbered with interest, caused by giving long credits, fully explains the fact of very ordinary Wines being so frequently met 
with at high prices. 








EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE for the Cure of) N ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COM- 
all painfal Affections of the Nerves. —The discovery of this truly | 4 PANY.—The Company have obtained their Act of Incorpora- 
invaluable preparation was the result of deep research by an eminent tion.—The allotment of the unappropriated shares in this Company 
French Physician, who devoted many years of his life to its accomplish- | will be made on TUESDAY, ‘the 3rd day of NOVEMBER next. No 
ment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonizing tic | application for shares can be received after the ist day of October inst. 
doloureux, excruciating gout, and torturing rheumatism, were doomed to | JOHN JAMES MOORE, ary, 
hopeless anguish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints | Offices, No. 7, Waterloo-place. 
have now to rejoice in the certainty of their pangs being relieved, nay, 
effectually cured, by a few = yer gre of this truly efficacious prepara- HE CHEST.—MARKWICK’S PATENT CHEST 
— indeed, the torment of the most painful paroxysms will be allayed| | PROTECTORS are acknowledged by all to be the best ever 
'y one application. It requires no restraint frem business or pleasure, | invented, 
nor does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate 4 d Ye . 
skin without fear of injury.—Sold by appointment of Jean Lefay, the in- | are, in our opinion, calculated to secnre general public patron- 
ventor, by his sole agent, John William Stirling, chemist, High-street, 2¢- e have little doubt but as this very useful article becomes known , 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each. N.B. A| it will at the same time become very popular.’”’—Advertiser, Oct. 13. 
Post-office order for 5s; will pay for a 4s. Gd. case and its carriage to| Speci and pamphlet explaining their uses, &c, and containing 
any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 15a, | the opinions.ef the press, will be sent on the receipt of two postage 
Liberal, allowance to 








— Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford-street, and of allthe principal medicine | stamps. Depdt, 69, King William-street, City. 


ealers, the trade. 
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ihe aa ATLL tabbalefOT GLA HITE TO JL 
>not SECOND VOLUME OF * b in® & 


SHARPE'S LONDON. MAGAZINE, 


A JOURNAL OF ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION: 

















at aa ca =» FOR GENERAL READING. LE” ._ * eeteliaiamanenle’ tore teats tenaumt =o 
This elegant Vole contains upwards Of 400 lone of Letter-press (printed in double edlamns, in a new and elegant type), cansistin 
te oT ARG tiquariay or Historical In Interest, Translations, Interesting Extracts, origi 


of Original Essays, Tales, Articles descriptive of Olee ners 
and 


ted, with le Miscellanies, and nearly 60 Wood Engrayings from original: designs by the most eminent Artists, price, ‘in crimson cloth 
lettered, only 4s. 6d. 


The FIRST VOLUME (same size and prite) is eee “ee : , 
Also, now ready, the TWELFERH MONTHLY es thé four Nunibers for.October, with Title and Index, pricé 8}d. in 9 neat 


wrapper. 
This Popular Periodical may end be obtained in » A rs Pane: —, 





a NUMBE = at nat oF “a 7 +» Os, 13d. 
‘ Ditto, » to ee y post . “a an ee ne eo. OL 2 
MONTHL PAR RTs .. a - Me eo ¢ ry 
“HAL¥-YEARLY VOLUMES, cloth lettered AS XO Mavayoly 6 +") 
TO THE. PUBLIC.—The Propéietors Beg attention to the fact, that. this > vocal aly while wanking i in pticé among the cheapest Pablications of 
the day, is conductedon the iene ahd With more than the usual attractions, of the more expensive Periodieal Publications, “They ey 


can say with truth, that no of so high a standard in its Literature and Pictorial Embellishment was ever hefore given to the ablic 8 80 


low a price. They have the rab bane tex in : ressing this opinion, as it is one in - ast hey are borne out by more than Fifteen Hun: ritiques 
or Re Pe oS acaey Breet ROLE Uh seta Rey RANGER Te aaa to make a selection; bait they sd ee chietly 


referring to the volume.and parts jus Pate pieked out almost af random, te miiok us ionite whe akentincfitheltteadery vc ct 


** The volume is a very handsome one, and contains amass of pleasant) “This cheap Magazine amply sustains the promise of its outset. 
reading which will recomniend it to families not only! for ae we The only difference between the.gpsané Sef earlier parts being a decided 

















at rc er @ permanent, Sete in the,dibrary.’’—Gritic, R AK improvement both in its literature apd illustrations.” —Midland Counties 
‘ ° v Hey * 
Misce' sus' if reputation which tie earti Her pu 0 fe in’ ee “and luntinoualy supplied with ‘o al and mis- 
tions raha ona heeeteiag Chronic e frees hi cannot ito \¥ recommend t¢ ee 
** This jsan execlicnt » number, \its. pase teem, with oubiagie of infaema- | instructive wor z ay tp attention of en ei oe 5 fourier 
_ tion.‘instruction, and amusement. Whe. ifustrations are elegantly and | “ The papers are written with zeat, “aad “p ains, be oe boys ne 
be sae ‘éxectited. "4 Brislot Mi They would not diseredit: 





noticed. it, ee Paogeionde continued ta improve, end price,?’—Guardian,, oats art 

hoth in the yet its contents and the beauty of its illngtrations,””— 7 | “The great wonder is, how iterary 3 merits 80 oy and illustyatigns 

Scottish + | 80 “Superior, cam” “be ‘combined with | a _ Price ~— Nottinghae 
Pian con giad ta: he able: te add, that Sharpe continues te; exelude | Review.’ . t 


SPINS cae Hereligipey.or moral lastngy of ax: Flve ls + Thin i-anothes cheap illustrated periodical, intended fee he enter 
. “ Tt is establishing its vepatslion ad the cheapest and: ane ‘of the best | tainment of ie 3 millions, The wood engravings are, ead VP: 
of the periodical of the day.’’~English Review, | mouth Heral 


* Another ad ans volume, and a most entertaining, instructive, and | * ia well-conductei and admirably- Mustrated periodical we are glad 
amusing volume it is.» —Kngtish Churchman,’ | to nd increases rapidly in public-estimation.”’ a i 

N.B:—As the Part to bé published on November the 1st will be the first " the new volume, it affords a rae rome py i mt may 
be desirous cipeneeecs gs meecamennt to.a‘Periodical. which has: been pronounced the. most elegant and cheapest publication ever issued, 





tl. IV; 
SCOTTISH “HISTORY: DEDICATED BY EXPRESS’ PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 
THE CHILD'S FIRST STEP TO SCOTTISH o ‘+1: HB QUEEN DOWAGER. 
eral De ROR L 101 ug vietsiil LETTERS TO A BRIDE. | 
Hivry, 4 it ie 4 loeavog 6oucte By EMMA PRSSINA J) 1.x 
an rth ae int ale r A Des 227) aren) 4 Hwa rm * | 1) oysil 2. Lobkefgolesapy ptice Ss. cloth; gilt edges. 
/N,B~Phis is also kept in: Rlegant Bindings for: Srediths 
L Iti is, the firat.po re, trees lines, of the 7 4 
bh 0 Lonshcscbonal. Spartan snr rain e acewracy.”” ee eae aie iad) cena 
ery 4 
(A Anotherof Migs tpl very mah and eshenneted pulilietions A toleme soln be inthe Haas glady “Herald, 
for ior sels oie Pare " commemegifa with numerous well-executed £0 ey Ve, 
9 ‘am. tiger.’ rol nok ; gt put! 
Or the =~ of (this: work: mieiciente pray ae andowe need |.) )5, 4 , “3RE DRUIDESS: r 
¢,! \ ty 
rad which tke ibe ight et hight eice? Aes Fatehnay * Ly Free ‘A. TALE OR. THE, FOURTH..GENTURY.:- 


;-]Nuategted. with Three Wood Engraviags. 


‘ene bewuzd’s moet TT Th mu hg ty wpe a a 


us nly. is: ‘ Thy 
A PALE OF THE THIRD CENTURY! | : pit aout béneath Htyder-emfhe’s —— Tbeé a Rea with deo deep | ag 
cowith’ a fegper sree: from Design by on Hy wee f 





efit by e teal talecin tne bent atgloro 
"ie oy ape ome eee alc | GaRe RMON aU coma rs 
e sto 1 is si ce, 8 . 
when ser cae rt . irda Be ged there are ee my printed Lia aid god eps cur agto present.” ad 
g o * The;storyisone of iItpronts 7 eadhef seoalioninamnty ‘from which, we 
deta ‘this, ye Jute book We recommend. bt. qusan: tre Aduerti te 
tale hi iy Chri er rancer.. ° id fendi dows bot oA wf meh emirate PRs: Je: 
féader with 4 quiet, but vivid picture Of the trials Of Me | of) 6. «| gy 910M Viiv ALS 


Seenly Obvitianes We heartily: Teneninend the Woe Ito nghiok Church. ‘oudw /iwm few dapaer ioo ry 
Peg ever tale, Mastrative’ of old times, old manners, and “eternal ‘Tunovons, HIS BROTHER avD ed 

















trath.’’~Church:and ayy maton Jane b9i0 SOR, &/SUMMER-ARSEYMOUR HALL. 
the sate oe fea sce aan ere Rome sere aie eae b Rated iy he Rev anual dveene,nches renege, | 
sound and h ican Sarg se ' sean welnaaraha raised Lanalsiividdenl 2 
TORE - reirerrteett ots 19d} 052 ois 1 
— “-PONDON? re. SHARPE 5; 'SKINNER-STREBT, snow. HILL. ene es 
Lonpow's + Printed by Henk? Morr ett-Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, in ‘the Pat rsh of SE. Giles in thé Fields, in the County of ty of Middl x, Printer, 
nant Printing, Offiee, 74.875, Great Queen Steect. aforesaid, end: wblished by Jottn Crock rord) 6f'29, [Essex Street, ener Pai of 


Chee s. Danes, in the Gity of Westminster, Publisher, at the O fice of Tue Caxric, 29, Essex,Street aforesaidy an pd, ithe sathday of 





